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He that knows noty and knows not that 
he knows not, is a /ooly shun him. 

H^ that knows noty and knows that he 
knows notf is simple^ teach him. 

lAe that knows ^ and knows not that he 
knowsy is asleep, wake him. 

H^ that knows y and knows that he knows y 
is wisey follow him. 

(Anbian Prorerb. ) 
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rO my friends in the "Ancient 
Order of Royal Liars," of which 
I am an active member^ and to 
the feWy or many, outside of that, who 
pretend to be my friends and think they 
know mcy I dedicate this book, hoping it 
may answer the purpose for which it was 
written. 
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THE PRELUDE 

I HAVE taken time to consider, and 
have decided not only to write, but to 
publish the sunshine and shadows of 
one more life. 

It might be better to wait until all those 
about whom I have anything to say are dead, 
and in this way escape censure; but how 
many are there who do wait for that? The 
one most interested might be dead also. 

I may be running a risk; my friends— or 
those whom I have called friends — say I am; 
" but everything goes " in this world, youth, 
pleasure, illusions — all. I have suffered the 
wreck of my dearest illusions, and am going 
to take a passing moment for what seems to 
me a legitimate purpose. 

I have led a wandering life; I have seen 
many unsatisfactory men, and I have known 
many incomprehensible women. 

The things which I see develop new ideas, 
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and my brain is generally full of plots and 
plans. 

Most men or women who have thought 
much — ^wisely or foolishly — or who have seen 
much — good or bad — are more or less con- 
scious of their two individualities, and sit in 
judgment between the two, as a third person; 
at times they find themselves identified with 
the one and utterly opposed to the other. 

There are times when such a person does 
not understand why he does certain things. I 
have always believed that a good thing should 
be done quickly, so as to have time to do it 
again. 

When I have once made up my mind to do 
a thing, I can not be turned from it — but I am 
always open to argument. 

Some consider it a mistake to adhere to a 
plan in the face of opposition, but I maintain 
that if we wish to accomplish or attain any- 
thing in this world, we must center our forces. 

I may not be able to reach the point for 
which I have started, but I will not give up, 
even if I see breakers ahead. Better to come 
to grief in advancing than in retreating. 

Looking back, it seems strange that I 
should have waited so long before doing this 
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thing which I ought to have done long ago. 
I will not put the task off longer for fear I 
might change my mind. 

Thus the first step is taken toward telling 
the story of a life which had for a few years 
more shadow than sunshine — a story which I 
mean to relate with faithful accuracy. 

One must have a very tender heart to note 
and avoid all that may be hurtful to others; 
for a careless word, like a pebble flung at ran- 
dom into a lake, may spread its waves of in- 
fluence far beyond the little circle in which we 
move. 

I have not started out to injure any one; 
but we ought to know what is due to others 
and render it — ^to know what is due to our- 
selves and expect, even insist, upon receiv- 
ing it. 

And no matter how this little story may 
seem to you as you read it, I am not capable of 
one mean thought, or action; I may be bad 
but I never can be mean. 

It is a great mistake to have a poor opinion 
of oneself, for although it is odious to be con- 
ceited or self-conscious, it is well to have a 
coirect appreciation of one's good points. 

It may be foolish to put on paper that 
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which you read here, but the setting of it 
down will ease my mind; there is no end of 
suffering and misery in this world which 
comes through feelings unexpressed. Some 
day I may marvel at my courage. 

Without a wonderful memory, this little tale 
would be as great an enigma to me as it may 
be to those who read it. I hope, at least, they 
will be puzzled to distinguish the real facts of 
this white lie. 

The one of whom you read for years veiled 
a sad heart behind a merry, smiling face. She 
started out in life with more witchery in 
her nature, as her infectious laugh would 
show, than most are blessed with; but her 
spirits were dampened by her surroundings 
till she was very near being a pessimist. 

I write of a life which, through sheer ig- 
norance and pathetic, irremediable mistakes, 
came near wrecking a fine nature. No one 
can be wounded now by the publication of 
these pages taken from real life, for those most 
concerned are all underground, a great advan- 
tage in some instances. 

This book is for those who have suffered; 
and as all have suffered, it is not for the few, 
but for the multitude. 
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There is a silence which is golden, and it is 
often better if we do not speak just what we 
think — ^for policy's sake, if for no nobler rea- 
son. 

We should guard our tongues, for others 
may remember a thoughtless speech long after 
we have forgotten it, and is there anything 
more uncomfortable than to be brought face 
to face with the ghost of a dead speech. We 
often say things which we believe at the time, 
but which we soon forget. 

We have the privilege of changing our 
minds. " He who does not change his mind 
is an obstinate dullard, for everything 
changes." 

We ought to keep truth on our side, how- 
ever, if we intend changing our minds often; 
liars must have good memories; others remem- 
ber what we have said much better than we 
do ourselves. We often say a thing on pur- 
pose to raise a laugh, which leaves on the 
mind of the too literal hearer an impression 
quite different from the one we intended. 
People who are standing nearby, who do not 
know us well, may be looking for flaws in 
our manner or conversation, and such per- 
sons generally find something with which to 
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trade; and when a die is cast it is cast irrev- 
ocably, as a rule. 

This little story was suggested by an old 
portrait of one of my family, painted on 
board, which I came across accidentally. It 
was the picture of a young girl, dressed in 
the fashion of years ago. 

Now if any one would say "Thou shall 
not," I will answer " Lead us not into temp- 
tation.'' 

The face was so beautiful, it was a tempta- 
tion to try and solve the riddle which her life 
held. 

It was not the beauty of inexpressive, regu- 
lar features, but of the soul behind the spark- 
ling, speaking eyes. I thrust the idea aside 
again and again, but it would return, and the 
spell grew stronger and stronger with time, 
and at last made me a victim to my own de- 
sires, and if I write anything which seems a 
little strange, remember I have not tried to 
make out that I am responsible for all I do, 
neither shall I attempt to keep truth on my 
side through it all. 

Her face, to me, had a beauty which no 
man could resist. 

As I gazed, the lips seemed to smile at me; 
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but even in her smile there lurked a certain 
sadness, as though, through the present sun- 
shine, she saw the coming shadows of her 
life. 

A sudden resolution took possession of me, 
and I soon had done making excuses to my- 
self. 

At times thoughts come to us which are 
as keen as knife blades, and as sharp. It is 
to be hoped I can leave the sharp ones out of 
this little story. There is no doubt thoughts 
come too quickly to some of us. As I go out 
into the crisp, electric, snappy air on a cold, 
bright day, my thoughts take strange form, 
and I have hard work to keep the snappy part 
out of my conversation. 

There are those who can not bear too in- 
vigorating, too bracing an atmosphere. I 
have been what one might call a rara avis, in 
health and spirits; to such a one there is dan- 
ger of his allowing himself too great a free- 
dom in speech, for he is not always master of 
the overabundance of life which the sunshine 
brings to him as it permeates his being. 

The surest way to get at another's secrets 
is to get him to talk freely, listen attentively, 
and draw conclusions from what we hear. 
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Now, if I express myself very freely to my 
readers, they may say, when they have done 
reading, that I have positively no redeeming 
vices; I might reap a better harvest by a ju- 
dicious silence; but as I am under a thrall- 
dom from which there is no escape, I will not 
turn from what seems to me the right thing 
to do. " The pen is mightier than the sword," 
and even if I have an end to meet through 
writing, I may wish I had used a sword. We 
know that many fail, and that few succeed. 
Do we ever ask ourselves why this is so? 
Perhaps if our motive were right, we might 
succeed oftener than we do. 

It may be wrong to put one more tale of 
woe before the public; there is one consola- 
tion, however, for those who are interested: 
All the bitterness in the life I portray for you 
came early, and " the sharper the shower, the 
sooner over." There were a few years filled 
with regrets and bitterness, but though the 
sunshine was much longer than the shower, 
happy time flies fast, and sad hours drag. So 
the few unhappy years of which I tell you no 
doubt seemed longer than all the rest of her 
life. We all " double our grief and halve 
our joy." 
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I must dare your displeasure and take ad- 
vantage of the precious time, which I know 
too well can never return, to tell you of a few 
mistakes and many hours of bitterness which 
a marriage between two people of different 
nationalities caused. 

There is a time to talk and a time to keep 
silent: let us hope I have not chosen the 
wrong time. 

No matter what I may say or write in these 
pages, " even the devil is not as black as he's 
painted." 

There is a power bidding me do that which 
I may wish I had left undone, but that which 
I have no will to resist. 

I have become the victim of a fixed idea; it 
has haunted me, sleeping or waking, and cast 
a shadow over my life. It must be thrown off 
before it tinges the rest of my life with bit- 
terness. 

Let me here caution you once more not to 
believe literally all you may find in these 
pages. I have not seen all of which I have 
written, neither have I written of all I have 
seen. Although what I write may not make 
me famous, neither must it make me infamous. 
I am only obeying a law as instinctive as that 
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which draws the flower to the sunshine and 
the bee to the flower; but Nature is too often 
party to a conspiracy, whose results may be 
more fitly compared to the encounter of the 
fly with the cobweb. There is a charm about 
the recital of another's wrongdoing which is 
not to be got out of the recital of our own. 

Some people have a tolerance for the folly 
of a woman's chatter. Would the same folly 
in a man be condoned? I have become an 
automaton, moved by another's will and sus- 
tained by what may be an illusive hope, into 
doing something which may redound to my 
discredit; " but he who risks nothing gains 
nothing." My excuse for this erring woman, 
who was made up of complex traits, is that she 
was born with too much keenness, dash, vivid 
passion, and mental fearlessness, and that 
under the wrong influence she fell into the 
hands of a restless, rude, relentless man, not 
fit to be the husband of any woman, much less 
of a high-strung American girl. 

If I seem to have more than usual of indul- 
gence for the sins of others, it may be because 
I know more about the redeeming qualities, 
or can see them plainer. 

10 
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What I write of one life can only be the 
echo of many another. 

My readers may wish to deduct the usual 
twenty-five per cent, in the beginning, and at 
the end wish they had; but we will not turn 
back now, for I have read somewhere " it is 
as bad to turn back from the devil as from 
heaven, for then you arrive nowhere, the 
good do not want you and the bad will not 
have you." 

Therefore, I hope that my readers will be 
kind, and that they may find this story inter- 
esting, if not credible. 

It will be a brief and meager account of the 
birth, growth, and condition of a maiden 
whose beauty and goodness ought to have 
lived in the winters' tales of many a simple 
homestead, but which, through mistakes, 
caused in part by her emotional nature not be- 
ing guided by loving hands at a time when it 
most needed such guidance, fell short of those 
virtues about which old people like to tell their 
children of those gone before. 

If this little story is not full enough of cli- 
maxes I will try and do better next time. I 
will not try to have it one long landscape, but 
only to make it descriptive enough to be read- 
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able, and not to confine myself too much to 
facts. I hope no one will be taken off their 
feet (so to speak) by extravagant expressions; 
you will not, in the whole book, find that soft 
expression " liking a thing ever so much." I 
read not long ago a well-known author's ar- 
ticle on what books he liked the best, in which 
he used that expression. Coming from such 
a man it was too much for me. Although I 
do not mean to criticise any one too severely, 
and although I do not care what they say of 
me, I hope no one will throw this book aside 
because mystery or misery seem to have been 
my stock in trade, or because it has too long 
an introduction. I have tried to write con- 
nectedly, and to make everything plain — 
perhaps too plain in spots — ^but whatever I 
have written is true. I have not spoken quite 
as plainly as Gabrielle d'Annuncio. In his 
" Triumph of Death " he has — or let us hope 
he has — ^written all he thought; for if he has 
thought anything any more vile than he has 
written there can be little hope of his redemp- 
tion. Writing over a pen name, and of an- 
other's life, I have dared to be bolder than 
ever before, although I never have been really 
bashful. 
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If you read the whole book I hope the differ- 
ent emotions will not be so mixed that they 
can not be separated, and that each reader 
may find a little something to either comfort or 
reproach. I beg pardon for any little discrep- 
ancies of speech; I give this to amuse. It 
has been written at odd times, and may sound 
odd — even absurd in some parts and to some 
people; it has been written for those who 
know me the best — my friends. 

As it is not the only thing you may have 
read from my pen, it will not be the last, if well 
received. I try to write nothing too heavy, 
for we have some very light readers. I may 
ask too much for what few virtues I put in the 
story, and I may be surprised if I do not get 
what I ask; but I will ask it just the same. I 
think I have not in too many instances sacri- 
ficed the truth for that dead thing we call con- 
ventionality, so do not criticise me too se- 
verely (the few who are sure they know me), 
unless you wish me to know it, for here is a 
good place to tell you that not one mean word 
has ever been said about me or against me 
that some friend has not hastened to tell me — 
that kind of friend we have always with us. 

I still hope you will believe all I have laid 
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down as law, for, although it will take an ex- 
ceedingly flexible mind, it will make the book 
more interesting. 

I have come to believe in fate. Intuition 
tells me no one of my readers will like the 
whole book, and while, under some circum- 
stances, I can tell a lie, looking a person 
straight in the eye, innocently and calmly, I 
am rather glad I can avoid your eye, or eyes, 
this time. 

I have a haphazard way of saying things 
which my friends know is " sketchy," to say 
the least; will a stranger know what is meant 
as well? 

A wise man takes the world as he finds it. 
I have tried to, but I have found so much, it 
has been difficult. 

Some may think I have sublimated what few 
facts there are until there is too much detail; 
but, as I have thought several times, you will 
not be near enough to do me any harm, no 
matter what you think. You may also think 
I have, in one or two instances, made a char- 
acter too enthusiastic; but what does the Bible 
say of " those who are neither cold nor hot *'? 
" I will spew thee out of my mouth." I have 
not read that particular passage of Scripture 
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for some time and may have quoted it in- 
correctly, but that is its meaning. I will say 
again, the preface of this book has been writ- 
ten as an excuse to my friends; others will not 
understand it. There is one consolation, how- 
ever, most readers never look at the pref- 
ace, nor even at the introduction. I wish to 
say, in closing, that I have made no attempt at 
literary style or elegance of expression; I have 
chosen the words which seemed best to ex- 
press my meaning, and I hope I have made it 
clear. .Do not criticise me too freely, for I 
shall not be with you to defend myself. I 
have not tried to shine with words, and only 
in one or two places have I put them in to 
count. 

I have always considered what I write a 
good communication to my friends, and I 
may have made a better communication of 
myself at times than I intended. 

You may think, in one or two instances, 
the heroine has been " seeing things at night," 
and that she went very near the edge of the 
moral quagmire; but "there is little virtue in 
letting alone the flowers that grow above your 
reach." She came out of the fire possibly 
better for the refining process. 

IS 
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THE INTRODUCTION 

THE January sun was streaming 
gayly through the prettily cur- 
tained windows of a dainty bed- 
room in an old New England 
town. The wind whistled and sighed in the 
dead leaves and branches of the oak just out- 
side. 

High-backed chairs, the rocker, the litter of 
pretty little things, all plainly showed the oc- 
cupant to be a woman, and one of those petted 
children of fortune who bask in the smiles 
of all. 

When I speak of the litter of little things 
I do not mean the litter which looks like 
a bric-a-brac shop, or a museum, but that 
which shows the touch of a refill woman. 
It was a large, comfortable room. 

Here lay a young mother, looking with 
fond, proud eyes at the most wonderful baby 
in the world. The pale blue of the walls may 
have cast a reflection over the young mother's 
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face, making it look even more delicate than 
otherwise, for she now looked as though she 
were not long for this world. So far she had 
wanted for nothing that money could buy; 
at the same time, into the few short months 
of her married life had come a shadow, which, 
although faint, was still plain enough jto tiiost 
who watched her with the loving eyes of a 
father and mother, who idolized her, their only 
child. 

This shadow she was in danger of passing 
down to her little daughter, if she lived. 

Her choice of a husband had not been the 
one her father and mother would have made 
for her (is it not often so?) and the marriage 
had not been of the happiest thus far. Per- 
haps it was the inherent love of contrast 
which ruled her choice, or perhaps it was that 
all things are ordered by the will of the Great 
Searcher of hearts. 

We will let the story speak for itself; we will 
not linger over the shadows in the life of the 
young mother, for she only lived a few years, 
and it is of Dorothy we wish to speak. She 
was named for her grandmother, and was 
called Dolly for short. 

In this way, rising slowly out of the misty, 
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intangible vapors of time, we evolve the home 
where she first saw the light of day. The 
first few years of her life she spent in wan- 
dering among the hills ^pd rocks which sur- 
rounded the old home, " The Mountain," .a^ 
far as the eye could reach. 

The hills and rocks ^eemed to .have been 
tossed about, as if in the wildest cappce of na- 
ture; the river, gleaming in the brilliant sun- 
light like a thread of silver, pursued its course 
to the valley below, winding in and out be- 
tween the rocks, bawling, noisy, and rapid, 
ever quarreling with the bank or the stones 
over which it ran; perhaps on one bank over- 
hanging black colored rocks, arched high, 
covered with mosses and flowers of many col- 
ors which grew in every crevice and fissure, 
and nodded their heads to the passing breeze; 
long trailing creepers clung about the huge 
bowlders, and the long grasses were greener 
than ever in the shade. 

In summer it was a scene suggestive of an 
arcadian repose. The wind was soft and 
balmy, the sky was blue and clear. The re- 
pose and security one feels in such an atmos- 
phere is dear to us all, and inexpressibly dear 
to the hearts of those who truly love nature. 

21 
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I think most of us are impressed with the 
beauty and grandeur of nature, and by the ma- 
jesty and charm of a something which comes 
of an overruling power. I will let the 
child speak for herself: 



u 



Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted.'' 



DOLLY. 



y» 



** Nothing new, nothing true, and no matter. 



THE first thing I remember distinctly 
is of sitting in a little rocking 
chair in front of a blazing log fire. 
I can remember feeling perfectly 
satisfied, even at three years old, to sit in this 
way and dream. I have never grown tired 
of it I was made perfectly miserable one 
evening when a child while sitting this way 
by having an aunt who was visiting my moth- 
er at the time, say " it is time that child was 
in bed." I never forgave her, for it was such a 
break to my happy dream of studying the pic- 
tures I could see in the fire. 

Do any of us realize how vividly such little 
things impress a child, and how they come to 
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loath sayings of an unpleasant nature which 
are continually being dinned in their ears? 
I think if we did we would be a little more care- 
ful than we are at times, no matter if it is to be 
" Precept upon precept." 

My old home is a pictuj-e in my mind which 
will never fade. An old colonial house, long, 
low and rambling; a wide hall running through 
the center, with large rooms each side; big 
fireplaces, high fourposters, with feather beds 
— could any of us sleep in such a bed nowa- 
days? Heavy old furniture, low boys, high 
boys, warming pans, the old clock, the hand- 
woven bed and table linen, and home-made 
quilts — ^all the store of old things we are so 
fond of now. 

The house had a restful air inside and out, 
and there was plenty of sunshine, through 
windows shaded only by muslin or lace, the 
sun came in in the daytime, and a light could 
always be seen by night. In the silent faqade 
of the house there was something so peace 
ful and attractive that it invited one to ente^ 
At night, in such a country place, nature seen 
to draw into herself, as if her work were dor 
and she could sleep with the rest. 

Look at the hidden moon breaking ii 
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view and changing the drifting vapor to such 
pearly tints; it is like a burst of silent music — 
music in the soul when all is well. 

The stone ledges of the windows were cov- 
ered during the summer with flowers in pots 
or boxes^ and the bees and butterflies circled 
and hummed around them, sipping their 
sweets, wild with the sunshine. 

My heart thrills as I think of my happy 
childhood, and I am ever ready to dream 
of all the old familiar things; such scenes 
linger with most of us as long as we live. 

The slopes, the meadows, the hills, so full of 
lights and shadows; the sun as it came up 
over the hills and through the clustering 
woods on to the soft green grass covered 
with morning dew; the sound of the pines I 
love! In the shelter of the thick places of 
shade, where the wind flies overhead, many 
happy hours have I dreamed away. Here is 
where the trees and bushes thrive, not separ- 
ated one from another, so copious is it with 
rich moisture. As one stands beneath and 
wonders at the countless multitude of leaves, 
a quick breath passes among them like a sigh, 
not strong enough to stir the branches. Is 
there anything more lovely, if one is sad, 
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than to be where the soughing of the wind 
through pine trees can be heard? Is there 
anything sweeter than the smell of such a 
wood? Behind the pine grove the setting 
sun made a zone of fire, against which the 
trunks of the trees stood out like bronze col- 
umns. My lonely walks and wanderings al- 
ways ended among the pines. Many hours 
have I listened to their melancholy murmur, 
combined with the concert of the frogs in the 
meadows nearby. 

Reading was my one secret pleasure, and 
my mind at that time was like an uncultivated 
field, which might have borne very different 
fruit with proper cultivation, but which for 
many years ran to weeds. 

" Nature is very wise, and he who believes 
her can not go astray." That I do not be- 
lieve. 

Good books are good friends; let us have 
recourse to them. The wise men who have 
written before our day have traveled the paths 
we are trying to find; why not profit by their 
experience? They can tell us what to expect 
in all cases, if we would only heed. What 
romance did I not apply to myself from child- 
hood to womanhood through books? 
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A book my hand always held as I took the 
path to the pine grove, about a quarter of a 
mile away from the house, where I whiled away 
so many happy hours. The path was steep, 
narrow, and rugged, and in summer very 
slippery with pine needles. The prospect 
from the summit was beautiful; nay, sublime. 
The glimpse to be caught of the sky through 
the ashen blue trunks of the trees blending 
into the violet distance often brought the 
tears as I got older, or was it the roaring of 
the river as it ran over the rocks, combined 
with the perpetual plaint of the trees as they 
swayed and vibrated in the breeze? What an 
incessant moan. To me; the pines sing, and 
their song is both musical and solemn. 

Under their shadows, taking in the balsam 
breath of the pines, the fragrant fir, the crisp 
birch, I laid up a store of strength which the 
years have not been able to touch. The old 
garden was full of bloom and beauty, and that 
picturesque brightness which comes from a 
blaze of gorgeous roses, four o'clocks, peo- 
nies, and tall spiral cones of foxglove and lark- 
spur. We entered the garden through a 
gate which was a bower of vines and blos- 
soms. There were seats under the trees where 
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the bees made music those long summer days 
— such long days when we are young 1 We 
see no such gardens now, and I can look back 
and see that the hours I spent on those hills, 
under those trees and in that garden were the 
happiest of my life, a part of my life that 
can never grow old. I have always been a 
dreamer, and the old garden is ever ready to 
enfold me. In the spring, my favorite season, 
I can dtill picture the same scenes, the same 
color and music of it all, and in thinking of it 
can throw ofl the sad thoughts and memories 
of later years. How well I remember the 
hours I spent in and around the old haunts, 
the stories and fairy 'tales which old Aunt 
Sally, a crone of the neighborhood, used to 
tell me of what had been seen and heard on 
dark nights ; of how the spring which bubbled 
out of the earth at the foot of the mountain 
had on certain occasions been known to boil 
like a witches' caldron, and I believed all I 
heard at that time. 

If we could only keep the illusions of our 
childhood how gladly would we pay the price 
by letting ourselves be deceived again and 
again. The older I get the more I pity the 
people who have never had any real child- 
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hood to look back on. Why do we smile at 
old people as they talk of their childhood? 
Have we known many who have had much to 
smile over in middle life or old age? What 
shall we talk of, our young joys or our old 
sorrows? We have many unhappy years, 
and are glad to skip them and go back to a 
something, which, though silly or sentimental 
to others, is dear to us, and is worth remem- 
bering, for we never lose faith in old memories. 
Some of us have had close friends whom we 
thought we could trust, and whom at last we 
know we can not. It is hard to lose faith in 
them, but there is one thing worse — to lose 
faith in ourselves. We try to believe long 
after we know there is nothing to cling to. It 
is well we can begin life with faith, for would 
childhood be any happier than old age if there 
were tio illusions, no faith, no hope, no bright 
dreams. Illusions for our young days, remi- 
niscences for our old age. We start life with 
dreams of what we want and what we will 
do; later we dream of what we have had, if it» 
seems to us that it would have been better 
some other way. 

Most of us at some time can see ahead the 
light of a high ideal, and it carries us over 
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many a stumbling block, and guides us where 
we could never go, if we had less faith, less 
hope; through this light we find excuses 
for whatever happens which seems to retard 
our progress. 

I was young, and the joys of my heart and 
pleasures of my mind ripened in a home of 
culture; a home which had that air of sim- 
plicity, refinement, and individuality which 
comes from the touch of a well-born, well- 
bred woman. There was no crudeness, but a 
polish and repose, which only comes through 
contact with those of gentle blood. My mother 
was by nature that which many of us try 
hard to become — ^an agreeable person, never 
aggressive, never bristly. She was a woman 
who might remind one of a soft coal fire — 
one can come quite near but there are no 
sparks. She was a gentle, dark-eyed woman, 
never noisy, never excited; so calm, so differ- 
ent from her wayward child! 

The people whom I knew as a child were 
with few exceptions refined people, those with 
the strength of character and the affable re- 
pose of manner which come from good breed- 
ing. 

I was a joyous, active child, sometimes wild 
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and headstrong, sometimes dreamy and melan- 
choly. When I was happy, joy seemed to 
emanate from my whole being, and I was 
ready to pour myself out in ecstasy over small 
things — ^things which no one else seemed to 
notice. 

My outpouring of song and feeling never 
seemed to belong to the people who com- 
posed my family. I was happy in those days, 
and needed a hand both strong and tender— 
a hand which my mother had, but which was 
taken away all too soon. There was a bond of 
sympathy between us stronger than between 
most mothers and daughters, and I told her 
all my foolish little escapades, always sure 
of her love and confidence. After she left me 
my strong, bright, affectionate nature was of- 
ten misunderstood. 

There are those in this world who seem 
to have the inbreeding of the sun, the wind, 
and all that is strong and bright in nature. 

When lying in bed on a moonlight night I 
could see the black mass of forest where I 
strolled in the daytime. As I look back at 
that bedroom now it must have been horribly 
spooky and sepulchral, with its handsome 
furnishings, so heavy and ponderous. How 
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hard it was to get used to going to bed alone, 
after my mother was taken away. I can never 
remember going alone before that. She was 
always there to smooth the covers and tuck 
them in for the night so that they would stay. 
I often dream of her at night, even now— of ev- 
ery turn of her head, and her manner of ut- 
tering a speech. She is always with me in 
spirit. I know it; I can feel it. Her hand 
was so soft, as she smoothed my cheek and 
hair, and she looked at me with such loving, 
fond, proud eyes, a pride which only a mother 
feels. I had very little petting after she was 
gone. 

I spent many hours wandering over the old 
home and weaving fancies of those gone before 
and of what their joys and sorrows had been. 
The main building had been the old homestead 
farmhouse. My father added wing after wing 
until it looked little like the original building. 
There were little nooks and corners not to be 
found in a more modern house; little steps up, 
little steps down, roomy closets, narrow halls, 
and, ah! the attics! What treasures one of 
those old attics contained, with its great 
oak chests full of the finery of bygone days. 
The pleasure I took masquerading in my 
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grandmother's clothes can not be expressed 
in words. The silks, the spangled fans, and 
the — ^to me — lovely things of all kinds. The 
scent of the lavender still clings to me. My 
happiest days were spent roaming over the 
hills in the sun, where the warn wind brought 
the balsamic scent of the pines with it, and 
the transparent air quivered with the flight of 
dancing gnats, like golden motes in the sun- 
shine. Oh! those perfect days. I laughed as 
I woke in the morning to see the sun and to 
know what delight was in store for me. As 
far as the eye could reach the scene was beau- 
tiful. The waving grain in the breeze; the 
tinkle of the bell on the cow's neck as she 
walked the pasture over and over, day after 
day — all was beauty. I ran without bonnet 
or hat, my forehead bared to the breeze. I 
thought at that time all things were possible 
for me. The anticipation of pleasure and the 
hope that it brings often gives more happiness 
than the realization. Time makes some im- 
pressions deeper, others are blotted out by it, 
and time has deepened all my childhood im- 
pressions. 

If my mother could have been spared a few 
years longer everjrthing might have been dif- 
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ferent, but like many others, I lost my best 
friend just at the age when I needed her most, 
just as I was getting to be a woman. I had 
a stepmother, and the tears I have wept with- 
in would have turned some hearts to stone, but 
mine is as tender as ever. 

I care very little for people in general. 
There have been few I loved, but when I once 
love a person I love him even if he does not 
love me, and no matter how badly he may 
treat me, I do unto him as I think he ought 
to be done by — even if that is not quite like 
the golden rule. As I have said, we meet a 
few in this world who may remind us of soft 
coal fires, we meet many more who do not, 
and from whom our coal will start a blaze. 
Although it is a rest to meet one of the calm, 
quiet kind, we may admire coolness and mild- 
ness in some of our friends; but would we be 
satisfied with all of that kind, all who had no 
fire in them? We seldom find ability and 
mildness combined, and although one may be 
agreeable at times, being so mild we much 
prefer a little fire. We can not all have well 
rounded minds, however. There is no happy 
medium in this world. It is either all fire or 
all ashes. We have all met those who never 
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seem to think for themselves — those who may 
make good " fillers," but are good for nothing 
else. What else are they good for? They 
never seem to know whether they like a thing 
or not, and must have everything cut and 
dried for them. There is about as much simi- 
larity between a person of that kind and one 
who leads as there is between a tree and a 
post — ^both are wood. We should miss the 
tree if gone; do we miss the post? 
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" All things come to him who waits." 

WHAT I tell you of my life is true. 
I keep nothing back. It is the 
history of a soul up to a certain 
period, and I have made a com- 
pact with myself not to extenuate my faults or 
exaggerate my wrongs; at the same time I 
may not be a good judge of either my rights 
or wrongs, and I will tell the truth in regard to 
my good and bad points as I see them. 

I know I have suffered, and it does not 
ease suffering to ignore it — to keep it locked 
in one's own breast. I have had a heaUhy 
soul in a healthy body, and such a soul can 
throw off in some unexplainable way a deal 
of rubbish which has been piled upon it. 

I have spent more hours in study, medita- 
tion, and contemplation than most people, and 
still I think if there could have been at my 
side all those earlier years a companion who 
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would have sympathized withj 
ings^ pleasures, and crosses, 
not have taken a short cut to 
good and bad, as I have done, 
been different if I could ha\ 
would have viewed the world ^ 
made for pleasure and joy, ina .» 
who was always ready with a sharp word. 
Years have gone by which, seen through the 
haze and distance of time, look bleak and joy- 
less. At times I look back and shudder. A 
few years it is torture to think of. 

I think my face and manner belie me; for 
most people think me a very light-hearted, 
frivolous woman. I have had a gift — if such it 
can be called— of throwing off whatever was 
not pleasant to think of, at least in public; 
and, like many another, I have fought my bat- 
tles out by myself. If my heart was not light 
at times, at least I did not wear it on my sleeve. 

I have had another gift, if such it can be 
called — ^a gift more to be feared than mere 
beauty — ^that of magnetism. It has brought 
me nearer to both men and women than 
beauty ever could have done. It has made 
both men and women say and do things in 
my presence which they had sworn never to 
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do. Some beauty one must have, but it must 
be accompanied by a something which will 
stay after the hair has faded, the eye has 
grown dull, the skin has lost its bloom. 

There must be a charm still left if a wo- 
man's power is to last over five or ten years. 
If one has it not it is not to be cultivated; 
it is bred in the bone. 
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THERE are still a few points of inter- 
est left in the old college town of 
Ellington, where I was bom. The 
old church with the town clock 
and the bell in the belfry which tolled for the 
slightest reason— or so it seemed to me at 
that age. How I hated the sound of it; I 
could not hear it without a shudder. It 
tolled when a person died, or when one was 
buried; for weddings and funerals alike. It 
tolled when we were going into church; it 
tolled at nine o'clock at night and at noon, 
and sometimes it seemed as though any one 
who wanted to could give its rope a pull. I 
fairly dreaded the sound. I am glad we have 
less tolling of bells now. 

There is still the quaint old rectory, with its 
gables and grass-grown walks, and the path 
to the front door, with flower beds, generally 
full of weeds, on each side. 

There was one store, with treasures of all 
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kinds, from molasses to pins. There were a 
few people of importance as in all country 
towns. The doctor, the chemist, and the law- 
yer, who was perhaps one of those who are a 
little too ready to make themselves disagree- 
able in order to earn their fee, and that old 
town held more college boys than the sleepy 
inhabitants knew what to do with. They kept 
the usual, or unusual noise up day and night, 
if possible, and it does seem as though the 
smaller the town the more important the col- 
lege boy, or the more he feels his importance. 

The old town was situated below the hills 
of which I have told you. A sleepy little 
place it was, even in those days, and it is long 
since dead to the outside world. 

My old home was about a mile from the 
"center" or "meeting house." We went 
through grass-grown roads to reach it; the 
road was narrow and stony, and straggled up 
the hillside between intruding bushes and 
trees, through the woods, with many a curve 
to avoid a big tree or rock. It was a grass- 
grown, lonely, shady country road. 

I must say a few words about that old meet- 
ing house before I forget it What have I 
not suffered in it, from cold in winter, and 
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heat and flies in summer! There were no 
screens in those days. We went early and 
stayed late. Shall I ever forget the time I 
spent in that old church, time which seemed 
wasted, and which I would much rather have 
spent roaming over the hills or sitting in the 
shade reading; but I was under an iron rule; 
there was no staying away from church or 
"meeting," unless I was sick, and it would 
have been impossible for me to either look 
or act sick. How solemnly the people filed 
into church! After the long ride of from 
one to five miles in heat and cold. I think 
one of the things I remember the best is the 
look of a black silk dress which has been 
turned inside out, wrong side up, and hind 
side before. I wonder if there was any way 
of turning which was not tried. I was so sick 
of the old dresses. 

I have never liked old things, any way, un- 
less they were particularly nice. I know of 
few things which age improves. I used to 
wonder even as a child if any one ever had a 
new dress, unless for a wedding or a funeral. 
I have not even now any patience with the 
everlasting turning of some things in this 
world, some of the makeshifts, some of the 
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subterfuges. I get tired of a treadmill life. I 
had no patience as a child, and thought to my- 
self, if I could only escape some of the dis- 
agreeable duties which I was continually be- 
ing reminded of I would be willing to do 
penance the rest of my life. I have not been 
able to escape the duties, and have done pen- 
ance just the same, probably quite as much 
as any one. Such long-winded sermons, such 
prayers; I was so afraid the minister would 
forget what he wanted to say next every time 
he paused to take breath, or seemed to let go 
to get a better hold. I was sure he had for- 
gotten what came next, or hoped he had; but, 
no, his ands and anders still ran on in his 
prayers, and his thirdly and fourthly some 
time might have been fifteenthly in his ser- 
mons, the way I looked at it. There was one 
little thing I did not understand. Why did he 
not stop or bring his prayer to an end when 
the " brethren " of the congregation tried so 
hard to show him they were tired of it by one, 
then another, saying "Amen"? It took me 
years to find out that was part of the service 
(in some churches). Those prayers were never 
of short measure, as I remember them, and I 
have thought since that the minister must 
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have thanked heaven prematurely for many 
things in order to get enough to fill up his 
prayers. The sermons, which were so filled 
with eternal damnation and hell fire, filled me 
with horror. I had enough of that doctrine 
dinned into my ears to last my life through. 
I am glad we have less of that kind of doctrine 
now. If there is a hell now we do not all 
hear of it, or, if we hear of it, we 
take no stock in that kind of rubbish. 
Many a scheme have I concocted while 
the minister droned away about those who 
were or would be lost, under what cir- 
cumstances, etc. I kept my mind occupied, 
weaving a romance (which was superb at the 
time), but which has never come true. None 
do. As he proceeded to expound his doctrine 
in sundry intricate passages filled with dire 
foreboding, I was not pleased at the prospect 
of always walking the narrow road. I think 
now I may have been too severe with the 
poor old man. He was not as much to blame 
as he appeared to be. It was the doctrine of 
the age. When he spoke to us children he had 
a look of beautiful mildness, which I could not 
appreciate at the time; never any condemna- 
tion. As he would lay his hand on my head 
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his aspect was as if he had come from heaven. 
I presume he considered the hard task set 
ministers, and preached accordingly. He cer- 
tainly looked benevolent, and whatever I may 
have thought then, I believe now he was a 
good man, overcome by circumstances. 
Young eyes may be bright, but do not always 
see things just as they are. He could see I 
was headstrong and impatient of restraint, 
and perhaps he saw I should make a deal of 
trouble for myself and maybe others. He 
would say to me, " You are very young, my 
dear, and unable to form opinions as yet. Best 
let this little rule govern your life, ever keep 
an open mind." I often thought of what he 
said, but did not quite understand. I must 
not forget to tell you of my grandmother, one 
of which we do not read; one who never knit, 
never sat in a corner, never petted anything 
that I can remember; one of those who had a 
cast-iron will, combined with a narrow mind — 
one who was born with a will, short observa- 
tion and short-sighted; whose opportunities for 
studying human nature had been small, a per- 
son who had the strongest of opinion based 
on nothing, no way right but her own; her 
opinion of herself and what she knew always 
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exalted. She was never open to enlighten- 
ment, conversion, or change. 

She took me in charge after my mother 
died, and it seemed to me she never neglected 
an opportunity of crossing me. She was al- 
ways there if I was ready for a romp, with her 
sharp tongue and sharp hand, if I was within 
reach, and my poor ears were snapped and 
sometimes boxed; but it was before the day 
of boxing children's ears went out of fashion, 
and that was one of the things of which I had 
plenty, for my father also was given to that 
kind of correction. I wonder now that I hear 
as well as I do. 

Life at that time had but one desire — fun. 
I was a healthy, happy, rollicking child, and 
my chief thought was how to escape my 
grandmother's hand and eye, so I could frolic 
in that dear old garden. I think now the 
tasks set me must have been poorly done, if 
done at all. I must have been quite a trial to 
her. In spite of all my trials, though, I 
dreamed away some of my happiest hours in 
and around the dear old place. I flung my 
whole soul into whatever I did, and as I looked 
at it, there seemed nothing forbidden to me. 
I know now the pure mountain air which I 
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breathed those years gave me the health I 
have needed, and which I could not have 
gotten in any other way. 

I grew to womanhood as fair faced a girl as 
one would wish to see. I was not tall, neither 
very short, but slender and lithe; yellow hair, 
and, of course, the usual pink and white com- 
plexion. Eyes which could express fun or 
fury, grief or gladness; a laughing face most of 
the time; fond of pleasure and dress. As vain 
as it was necessary to want to spend all my 
spare coin on ribbons and " gew gaws," as my 
grandmother expressed it. But youth without 
vanity is only premature old age. My grand- 
mother seemed to think nothing I did was 
quite right, and I often heard her say that 
" children were a plague, a risk, and a deep 
anxiety." I longed for some one to whom I 
could tell my dreams and aspirations, but no 
one seemed to have time to dream with me, or 
listen to me. And if I felt particularly gay or 
light-hearted, it always seemed the wrong 
time, and generally the time when every one 
else had a sad expression. I think perhaps the 
look which a sad expression gives to soured 
faces helped me to act ridiculously, and made 
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me laugh just when it would have pleased 
those about to have me sad. 

Ambitious as the day, proud and high- 
strung, I should have had near me for a few 
years a woman capable of bringing out my 
better qualities and traits instead of the cold 
wind which was blowing over me at a time 
when love and happiness could have done 
much for me. I was continually being told 
to be reasonable, but I have since learned that 
the most reasonable people are those who feel 
nothing. 

There is nothing so good for us as the so- 
ciety of people who make us happy, whether 
they are reasonable or not. My wild imagina- 
tion drove me hither and thither. I think one 
of my greatest faults has been in waiting too 
long for the approval of people and being too 
fond of praise. I like demonstrative people; 
at least, those who are demonstrative enough 
to seem to have a little feeling. Is there a 
more uninteresting person than one who never 
warms to anything; one who never seems to 
have any deep feeling? 

I have generally pitched my expectations 
too high, and with my idealistic temperament 
it has been hard to come down to the com- 
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monplace; but that is what I have had to do 
in most instances. Nevertheless I have had 
many days in my life when it has been delight- 
ful enough just to be alive, for I have been 
very much alive at times, and everything has 
not been short measure. Some of my hours 
of self-communing have been my happiest; 
with the companionship of birds, my dog, and 
the fresh air around me, it was all I required. 

Many a wise head has wagged over my wild- 
ness, my odd, queer ways; "queer" is what 
one is called who does not follow the bee line 
of all mankind; one who possibly may have an 
idea of their own once in a while — one who is 
independent — ^is generally weighed and found 
wanting, either by Mrs. Grundy or by one 
of those females of a provincial town who 
gather news to entertain their friends ; one of 
those ferociously virtuous women who are so 
terribly aware of their virtue. Virtue, by the 
way, is one of the qualities one need not pa- 
rade; if it is present in a person it is distinctly 
understood. Such a woman is a perfect store- 
house of secrets, and what she can not tell 
of the gossip of the town, old and new, is not 
worth knowing. She knows just how much a 
girl or woman is over twenty, and no one loses 
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a day by her telling. She seems to carry a 
birthday book in her head. I never minded 
what such women said of me, if they kept 
truth on their side — ^which they did not always 
do— and I objected to nothing in reason which 
they might say. One thing they could not 
call me, the word " ordinary " could not be 
applied to me. They had a good time talk- 
ing me over as they were seated at their work 
or going from house to house. There has 
never been a lack of material, for my life has 
not been commonplace. 
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MY father and grandmother possessed 
in the fullest degree the re- 
stricted, puritanical character, and 
what I was not restricted in at 
that time, according to my way of looking at 
it, was not worth mentioning; but many of 
these things are given us for discipline, to 
teach us one or all of the virtues. Patience 
I had many lessons on, all to no good. I 
think I must have been too light-hearted to 
suit my surroundings. I am glad I laughed 
when I did; the time came soon enough when 
I could not throw oS all that troubled me, as 
I used during those sermons. I am glad I 
took so much pleasure in anticipation, for few 
of my dreams have materialized. I have had 
many things to enjoy, although I presume I 
have taken the bitter with the sweet quite as 
often and in quite as large doses as any one. 

I laughed, sang, and danced out my girl- 
hood days while I had dinned into my ears the 
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same old sayings of " Handsome is that hand- 
some does," " Beauty is only skin deep/' 
etc. I knew them all by heart, and they made 
about as much impression on my mind as they 
do on the minds of most young people. 

I was trained and lectured for so many years 
that I had an apology in my voice, if not in 
my manner. I still think my footsteps might 
have been turned in the right direction by love 
and sympathy, of which I had little enough 
in those days. I had my lovers, for what girl 
does not, and I suppose I had the usual num- 
ber of love letters, for my grandmother came 
upon me one day reading one of those effu- 
sions (although I did not call them effusions 
then), and said: 

"Oh! a love letter, I presume. You will 
be as foolish as all the rest, and no matter what 
an older person tells you, you will have to burn 
your own fingers." I did not dispute her, but I 
think her advice had the usual effect — ^that of 
making me more headstrong than ever. 

The time came when I must consider my 
responsibilities; it was my seventeenth year, 
and more and more matters gained on my 
motherless necessity. About this time I was 
thrown into the society of a cousin who came 
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near spoiling all my fondest illusions. He 
was never contented unless with me; if he had 
any serious idea of ever making me love and 
marry him he went the wrong way about it — 
the worst possible way. It is not possible for 
us to see too much of some people, but we 
soon get enough of others, and when we once 
come to think that of them we can only bear to 
have them near us a short time. Every 
glance was a reproach because I could not love 
him. I was happy in spite of him and his 
odious attentions, however, for I had a lover 
whom none of the family knew about. It does 
no harm for young people to fall in love and 
out of love a few times, and the sooner it is 
over the better. Now if those people are hap- 
piest who are the most deceived, those around 
me must have been perfectly happy, and I was 
happy, too, with a little secret of my own, 
which I did not tell to my best friend. 
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IV. 

THE leaves were striped with autumn, 
the bright green of the fields was 
waning, the flowers that remained 
were withered with the frost. I 
had the comfort and cheer of trustful love. 

My lover knew the world, and had been 
despoiled of all true manliness, in one way 
and another, but I did not know it, and he 
won my purest love. He had for years had 
much experience with women and the world ; 
he was much older than I, and I was not, by 
many, his first love. 

We wandered about the country together, 
over the rocks and down by the river, which 
was one of my favorite haunts. I was well 
accustomed to it all, and had always been filled 
with a deep content in strolling and dream- 
ing, and did not at all understand why my 
lover did not enjoy it in the same way, but 
he was not particularly fond of nature at the 
time I met him, and if he ever had been, he 
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had lost his love of it through the life he had 
led before we met. I believed the world as good 
and true as my own young self. I used to go 
early to my favorite haunt to see the mount- 
ing glory of the sun as it came up over the 
hills and along the land, and made the dis- 
tance roll away. As I stood there one morn- 
ing, I was surprised to see my lover coming 
toward me. We had never met there in the 
morning, and I did not quite understand, — 
but his business was soon told. He had come 
for me to decide when we could be married. 

He was going home, and he did not want to 
leave me. Fear seized me — ^for he was a 
German — and the thought of leaving home 
and all that I loved and going so far away 
did not bring happiness. Now, too, my 
father must be told — something which 
had been put off too long already. I 
could not bring my mind to it at first, and 
begged of my lover to give me back my prom- 
ise. I told him I could not go so far from all 
I loved. He said : 

"You must either go with me, or I must 
go without you. I must go, my time of sport 
and pleasure is over." 

Our wooing had been going on so smooth- 
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ly, why must there be any change? Why could 
we not wander In the forest and by the river 
forever? 

There had been no warning ripples, no 
thought that I was seeing my happiest hour. 
Oh I that I might have gone on dreaming, with 
his handsome face near mine, his breath warm 
on my cheek, with no awakening. 

I could not let him go from me, and perhaps 
never see him again; no, I must follow. I 
felt as many another has done before me, that 
I could not live without him. I was young 
and as foolish as most young girls ; I had seen 
nothing of the world and knew nothing of its 
ways. I was not left long in ignorance, for 
I was in the hands of a hard nature — ^but I 
did not know it; there had been no warning. 
He understood the kind of nature he was 
dealing with, and he made a good teacher 
for so pliable and innocent a scholar. He was 
well versed in the ways of the world, even if I 
was not. 

Another thing not in my favor was that 
the German and American idea of woman is 
quite different, and the life he pictured to me 
of our home across the water was not planned 
for my happiness but for his. I stood very 
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much in awe of my lover. He seemed to have 
qualities and knowledge beyond my compre- 
hension. I begged of him to give me back 
my promise, but, no, he would not hear of it. 
The tears were not far from my eyes during 
the last few days before I left all to follow 
him. He saw how the words I tried to utter 
fell away, and died for want of courage; and 
light and hard and selfish as I afterward 
found him, I think he was sorry for me at the 
time. Lovers come and lovers go ; ecstacies of 
joy and sorrow have their proper intervals. 
Some of us seem to revel in misery, no mat- 
ter what we do. The sun rises and sets just 
the same, there seems no reason in love. No 
matter what is said to one who is in love, he 
heeds nothing which is not in keeping with that 
love. The hour came when my father must 
be told, — it could not be put off longer. He 
felt, as many a parent has done before him 
when called upon to part with his own flesh 
and blood, that he would not have minded it 
quite as much if it had been a question of one 
of my own countrymen, but to have a g^rl of 
his marry one of " those foreigners " was out 
of the question ; he would not hear of it. Was 
there no one of my own countrymen good 
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enough? He said I was not old enough to 
marry, and forbade me ever to see my lover 
again — which did no good ; — ^then he tried lock 
and key, with the usual result. I felt I was 
doing wrong, but I could not see the one I 
loved with all my heart (or thought I did) 
go from me never to return. I would follow 
in the footsteps of more than one foolish girl ; 
would leave home secretly and go from all I 
loved dearly to an untried life, thinking to my- 
self that that would be the only way to secure 
my happiness. I knew my father could never 
be brought to see things my way, so we would 
do the only thing left to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Ah, if only some good angel could have 
stepped in then, and saved me from the few 
years of misery my husband inflicted on me! 

I had many a strange, frightened feeling 
while making what few preparations I could. 
I met my lover only once or twice after we 
decided what to do, before the night on which 
I left all to follow him, and I fully made up 
my mind each time to take back my promise ; 
for I could not think of what I was going 
to do and be happy, and it brought what was 
very near a sharp word from my lover when 
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such a thing was mentioned ; but with the ris- 
ing of the sun and the rest of sleep, my will 
weakened and away flew my good resolutions. 
The day which we had set as the one on which 
I was to leave all I was not as miserable and 
wretched as I had thought I should be. I 
even felt brisk, and, in a way, happy, and I 
tried to act as if nothinp* of importance was 
to happen. 

I knew that I alone felt the want of faith 
— ^the ache of stretching out my hand and lay- 
ing hold of nothing every time I thought of 
the water — ^that awful water which was to 
stretch between me and my lovely, lonely 
haunts, my old, my first home, every nook of 
which was dear. Would any other ever be as 
dear? 

What was I hovering over? There seemed 
no answer. I must go on. 

The night on which I was to leave all and 
follow my lover came at last, and I never want 
to pass such another endless, miserable, three 
or four hours as were those I spent in getting 
myself in hand, and bidding my old home and 
all familiar things good-by with not a spoken 
word. It was my good luck, — or, some might 
say, my bad luck — ^to get down those creaking 
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stairs and out of the house without any one 
being the wiser. I was soon speeding along 
the lane and through the fields. I saw queer 
shapes coming out of the sheltered corners 
by the rocks. As I ran my trouble wrapped 
me about like an icy mantle, and how cold it 
was. 

Was it always as cold as this at night, I 
wondered, and should I be able to reach the 
place where we had agreed on meeting? Once 
or twice I stopped to listen — then sped on 
past many a briared rock, keeping my bridal 
robe as free as possible from spot or blemish. 
I felt more and more as I flew over the ground 
that I was doing something for which I was 
going to be sorry the rest of my life, but what 
could I do? I had gone so far now that it 
seemed impossible to turn back. Oh, if only 
my lover does not want me, I thought, I can 
go back. 

Suddenly I feel something hold my dress; 
I am so frightened I can not scream, but when 
I can look, there is my old dog, Don, who has 
broken the rope with which I had tied him 
and followed me; if I had only gone back 
with him how much suffering I might have 
been spared. 
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I flung my arms around his neck, and cried 
out my first fit of homesickness, which had 
already begun. 

If I had not had dogs to love and talk to all 
these years I might have gone down lower 
in the depths of despair than I have done. I 
think one who does not love a dog, that most 
faithful of creatures, has something lacking in 
his nature. For myself, I can not pass a dog 
on the street without thinking I see a smile on 
his honest face. 

I turned from my dog at last and went on 
my way. It could not be much further; I 
had gone this way so many times in the day- 
light ; was it always as dark as this at night ? 
I was not used to the darkness, and it seemed 
to be so strange, as though I could feel it. 

I had been kept so close that from the time 
I took my fate in my own hands what a 
revelation my freedom was ! 

I was all ready to go back to my simple, 
healthy life, at the old home. It could not have 
been as dark as it seemed to me, for everything 
I passed I could plainly see, as my eyes grew 
accustomed to the night. I had not far to 
go, but long before reaching the place where 
we were to meet, I was stiff with fear. 
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Strange sounds issued from every leaf and 
branch; an owl hooted, and, although it was 
not an unusual noise, I could not suppress a 
scream. Such dampness! Was the night al- 
ways as disagreeable as I had found it? There 
must have been a few stars, but I could not see 
them, for all they had been such friends to me 
before. I could see nothing now, for blinding 
tears filled my eyes, and after what seemed 
an endless time I ran fainting into my lover's 
arms. 

I have no recollection of the next few hours. 
I know we took a midnight train, and that we 
were married a few hours later ; then sailed to 
our home across the sea. 

I did not enjoy the voyage — few would 
have under like circumstances. I was not used 
to the water, and such another long ten days I 
never wish to see ; and the one who ought to 
have been sympathetic and tender was not the 
one to look to. 

He had thrown off all restraint and seemed 
to be out of all patience that I should be sick. 
" What was a little seasickness ? " " There 
was no need of making such a fuss," and " be-* 
ing such a baby." He, too, wondered if I 
should ever be a woman. I can not tell how 
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I felt when he talked that way. I was nothing 
but a seasick, homesick child. If I could have 
gone back then, my dog would have had more 
sympathy for me. My husband could not stay 
with me, for where I had to lie was altogether 
too stuffy for him — ^he would rather walk the 
deck and smoke. 

He soon dropped all terms of endearment, 
and the loving words that had made my life 
before marriage were few after it. I looked 
at him with eyes which were red with weep- 
ing. I think I fairly earned the disdain with 
which he treated me, for it must be hard for 
a healthy, strong man to have such a baby to 
contend with. The love he had professed for 
me seemed a poet's fiction, or a joke of the past, 
and I had to put up with cold neglect ; he told 
me plainly that when I had done crying, and 
could be a woman, I could let him know. 

How sad a state of things; a young girl, 
alone, with all her fond hopes gone, her faith 
shattered, nothing but coldness left. I tried to 
be bright, but if any of my readers have tried 
to do this thing when the heart is full, perhaps 
they know the result. 

My heart was aching for want of a tenant. 
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Oh! if it could only have been made a little 
clearer what was expected of me. 

I had started out with such fond hopes, 
my heart was too tender, too soft as yet, to 
bear much in the way of harsh words or deeds. 
My faith had been wronged and hurt, and 
the hurt was heavy in my heart. In my dull, 
forlorn condition, everything seemed to bring 
the tears. My spirit seemed to fail with every 
rise of the boat; I felt I could almost wish 
the ship to go down and stay; I should have 
been happy to drown all my misery ; was ever 
another as miserable ? Often the waves seemed 
to encompass everything, where I stood alone, 
careless of the wind and water. The short, 
uneasy heave of the water, then the long sweep 
of the boat through the trough of the sea ; oh ! 
what a feeling! Was there to be any end to 
such discomfort? Every phase of each im- 
measurable movement made or met its impress 
on my fluctuating misery. Oh, if only I could 
rest a little ! 

While I fluttered thus and hovered, it seemed 
to me, over the cold verge of death with my 
sorely distempered spirit, I would have been 
glad for something to end it all. I used to steal 
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a look in my glass, but one examination a day 
was all I could bear. 

All this time the pretty little things which 
had been said to me, in our days of sunshine 
and love, would come back to my mind, and 
I have learned since that the most charming 
lovers can make the most disagreeable hus- 
bands. I could not smile then to see how dif- 
ferent it all was. As I got better and able to 
be on my feet I stood where, if I had cared 
for life, it would have been certain death to 
stand. I stood in the void of fear and gazed 
into the deep of death. I watched those 
screeching sea gulls and the streaky bends of 
curdled water ; all were attending to their own 
affairs. The thought would come to me, 
should I end all? Then the cold, cold wa- 
ter would put me off, and it at last saved me 
the watery grave which, while I was sick, I 
would have been glad of. 
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OUR journey was over at last, and I 
had learned in those few days that 
my husband had not married me to 
make me happy, but for his own 
comfort and amusement. I think, from what 
he said, this amusement was still to come. He 
never seemed to understand me, — was not an 
affectionate man by nature ; I think he was so 
disappointed in our marriage that from that 
time my greatest fault, in his eyes, was that I 
was his wife ; this he never seemed to pardon. 
We arrived in due time at our German 
home, and it was all so different that it was 
no wonder I made some mistakes. I tried not 
to say much one way or the other, for I had 
had my little lesson ; in other words, been told 
my husband was master, and that all I had 
to do was to obey — ^to do the best I could. I 
need not whine or complain if I wanted to live 
in peace, as he had no use for a whining or 
crying, weak woman. 
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We will pass over a few months, during 
which I had time to wonder why I had been 
bom, or why, being on earth, I had been al- 
lowed to do as I had done. With my dis- 
appointment in all things, at the end of a 
few months I was ready to sing a requiem 
over my happy childhood days. My husband 
soon tired of trying to make over my Ameri- 
can ways. We lived with his mother, and, al- 
though there are few houses large enough for 
two women who bear that relation, we got 
along as well as most of them, and, if we were 
not always happy together, I found her a 
thoroughly civil, just, obliging, intelligent 
woman, and I grew to love her, and could see 
at times that she was sorry for me, alone in 
a strange land. I could see, too, that she had 
not given her better qualities to her son. I 
did not always like her ways of doing things — 
many of which seemed very old-timey — for 
they were not rich people, but had enough to 
be comfortable in their way, which was not 
always my way. I could not have my beloved 
books, for they had few in English, and to 
buy was out of the question. 

Many of their ways and things were the same 
as of fifty years before, and being all new to 
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me were not at all to my taste. That nation does 
not take up with new things easily. It is hard 
to convince them, even now, that some of the 
new things are any improvement over the old. 
It seemed to me at that time that they thought 
they originated everything in the world, and 
even that a German made the world ; and per- 
haps the fact that Eve was not a German wom- 
an may be the reason she has had to take such 
an inferior place in that country in some class- 
es. I think lately a new law has been made, 
or one of the old ones has been fixed over, 
whereby the " new . woman " will not make 
them any trouble ; if there was a flaw in it be- 
fore, it is said to cover all now, and every wom- 
an, whether she be a new woman or not, is 
entirely subject to some man. 

I think one of the things that one would 
notice particularly in that country as being so 
different from our own, is the bed. It is 
dreadful in some places, and I think may be 
an invention of the devil. It is one of those 
things which have come down from the dark 
ages to torture those not brought up with it; 
happily this awful thing is fast disappearing, 
and may in time disappear altogether. Of 
course I am speaking of twenty years ago; 
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since then things have very materially 
changed, and I have changed also. My stay 
was not short, neither was it all sweet, that 
first time I was there. 

I hope my readers will take my word for 
what follows, for I would not like to have 
them have new cause to sit in judgment on 
my veracity. When you look at the bed and the 
big cushion, or feather bed, on the foot of it, 
you sometimes smile audibly; but you do not 
even smile to yourself while you are trying to 
arrange yourself comfortably for the night, 
for comfort, as an American looks at it, is out 
of the question. You may even want to swear, 
but if you do as a pacifier, do use your own 
language, for '' donner wetter " seems so child- 
ish. All German beds are too short for a 
grown person, and too long for a baby ; I am 
not tall, and I have always been able to touch 
both head and feet. Another thing not con- 
ducive to comfort on a cold night is the sheet. 
There is no use in trying to tuck in a sheet 
a yard and a half long, and to cover your 
shoulders at the same time, for it is out of the 
question. All the German sheets are too short 
for a bed and too long for a crib, as a big 
woman told a little man who proposed to her. 
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The old rule of keeping your head cool and 
your feet warm will not work; your head is 
sure to be cool, and if your feet are not, they 
must be of different material from any I have 
seen. 

While you are pulling the bed clothes first 
up, then down, so as to reach both ends, the 
little feather bed is rolling all around (just 
about a yard square, most of them are; they 
have them smaller — ^but, if buying, get the 
largest). I have seen them quite small in those 
iiwful baby wagons which the poor people 
have; the homeliest things that ever a baby 
was put in, and the stuffiest, with a thick hood 
over the top of the carriage. I have often 
stopped in the park to see how many babies 
could be put in one carriage, and that carriage 
much shorter than any we have in this coun- 
try. They put a pillow in the bottom of the 
carriage, put the youngest child on that, with 
no clothing but a little shirt up under its arms 
somewhere ; then one of the little feather beds 
on top of the child, and then another child 
on top of the feather bed over the little one's 
feet, — ^perhaps two children in that place. No 
wonder so many people of that country have 
crooked legs. Feathers are not healthy, and 
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do not make strong muscles; then, too, all 
babies eat sausage and drink beer from birth, 
with that infernal black bread. 

Whatever I tell you from now on can not be 
less bitter, for it is about a man who spoiled 
all my first and finest ideals of the world in 
general ; a man who, through selfishness, gave 
me an impression of that nation which it is 
hard to change, I can forgive — for he is dead — 
but I can not forget. Old wounds rankle, and 
I have always been able to see too far, and too 
well, to call this life solid comfort. 

We only lived in Germany a year (but the 
years are long while we are young), and I 
presume I should have been there now, if 
some unforseen event had not sent us flying 
away to this country again. 

I knew I could never take that land to be 
my land, or those people to be my people, to 
live with and to die with, but the change came 
a little sooner than I had expected. In the 
summer of i8 — the cholera broke out, and 
such panic I never wish to see again. I was 
too young, or too miserable, to realize the dan- 
ger, except through seeing and hearing of 
the fright and turmoil in the city. It drove 
all the rich people out of the city to beg^n with, 
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and the women all seemed helpless with 
fright. My husband's mother was called to a 
better world, among the first, but I was not sick 
or afraid. I now had no woman to do for 
me, for the servants had fled into the country 
as soon as sickness came to our house ; in fact, 
the whole city seemed to have rushed helter 
skelter to some place of safety, — if there were 
one. Those who could not go were shudder- 
ing behind closed blinds, turning pale at fu- 
neral bells, and I presume those who had not 
thought much of their end, at this time gave 
it more thought ; but in many cases Providence 
must have stepped in before they had much 
time for preparation and they made an unex- 
pected debut in the other world. We hope not, 
but who can tell ? 

Our home was broken up, and so it was 
we left those ancient walls and fled with the 
rest ; and one bright morning, we sailed away 
from a place which had not been too summery 
for me. 

I had found in the last year that my hus- 
band was master; I could not assert my own 
will. I had tried to on one or two occasions, 
when I was sure I was right, but it did no 
good ; I was told to keep quiet, as there could 
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be but one head, one will, one way in that 
house. I soon learned to guard both lips and 
face, for I wanted to live in peace. 

I dreaded the sea, but I was too happy in 
the thought of home land, and a life in my 
own country to give the voyage a second 
thought. 

With the usual seasickness and discomfort 
of an ocean trip, we at last landed and were 
soon speeding toward our old home. I forgot 
the past weeks' awful noises, in looking 
again at the country I loved; forgot the hur- 
ried tread of feet on deck, the shouting of the 
seamen, the complainings and groanings of 
plank and bolts, the howling wind, the fu- 
rious ocean — it was all lost in the joy of land 
once more. We reached the dear old place in 
the great heat of the last month of summer. 
The days were radiant with a cloudless ex- 
panse of sky, that throbbed and shimmered 
with an intense white heat, and a light un- 
dimmed by storm or mists. 

The foliage drooped disconsolately in the 
fields and by the wayside. Along the well- 
trodden country road that ran by my old home 
great clouds of blinding dust were ever upon 
the air, whirled hither and thither by whatever 
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breeze caught them. The brooks seemed dry 
in their pebbly beds ; in the gardens the flowers 
bloomed scantily; even the birds were still. 
Every thing was quiet, but how good it did 
seem and feel to be once more in my own land, 
where, I thought to myself, I could begin anew 
and be happier than I had ever been. It is so 
hard to lose faith, so hard to realize that we 
can not do better than another has done, under 
like circumstances. We are credulous long 
after those around us tell us it is hopeless ; we 
think we can do better, that our case is quite 
different ; and we are sure no one understands 
us but ourselves. It is well that this is so, 
for while we think that, we keep trying to have 
things right, and sometimes the thought of 
" where there's a will there's a way," keeps 
us up long after all hope is gone. 

With the old scenes, / was sure I could be 
happy even if my husband were not what I 
had expected. I have found since that too 
many women expect the love after marriage 
which is so hot before it; — ^there is no stay- 
ing power in that kind — do not look for it ; it 
is better to settle down to a sort of friendship 
and be thankful for that, and to keep up as 
much interest in each other as possible. 
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I thought my husband would turn to me 
for pleasure if he was away from old influ- 
ences, and for a short time it was so; but he 
soon went back to his old ways. I know now 
I expected more than most men are able to 
give, and I found early that although my hus- 
band might respect me, he seemed to care more 
for those whom he did not respect. I had 
the consolation of saying to my old dog Don, 
— who was as glad to see me as I was to see 
him, — ^that he was right when he tried to hold 
me back; he knew best, and only to him did 
I ever confide any of my trouble. My husband 
was never my confidant, and as time went on, 
I made up my mind that he thought the luxury 
of being disagreeable was confined to hus- 
bands. 

I got more and more of those satirical 
smiles no matter what I did; if I looked for 
approval I got a smile adulterated with sar- 
casm or superiority; never a smile and word 
of approval at the same time. Such a heart- 
hunger as all those years saw ! Would it ever 
end ? He never told me I looked well ; it was 
always some word of how another woman 
looked ; " how stylish she was ! She was about 
as white as they were made," etc. Not 
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one word of praise did he give me in years, 
so I finally turned to others for what I did 
not get in a legitimate way. Only those can 
censure me who have had the same heart 
hunger. 

I was years older before I had learned that 
which made me a 'don't care, indifferent sort 
of a person. I was bom with too emotional 
a nature; too tender, too loving, to get along 
with the leavings of some other woman. 

I soon found things were on the same old 
footing. For a while all my light-heartedness 
and buoyancy of spirit kept me up, and I was 
able to throw off what troubled me, but it 
was not in my nature to stay alone hour after 
hour, night after night, at first with a flimsy 
excuse, then it did not seem necessary to oflfer 
even that, just get off as soon as possible for 
the evening or all night. I felt at times as if 
I had been condemned to die, had a reprieve, 
and was to have a new trial. I laughed, sang, 
and went on trying to cover up my misery; 
not even my best friends knew but what I was 
happy. I always tried to look so; I still had 
my pride left, and it has helped me where noth- 
ing else would. I laughed when I would have 
given all I possessed to have had a friend on 
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whose shoulder I could have cried out my 
grief. 

Many a night have I sat waiting at my win- 
dow far into the night, and finally my head 
would droop in sleep, and the most awful 
dreams would come as the chill night air blew 
over me. I saw the most dreadful people, 
standing over me as I lay in bed ; or I would 
be wandering in some awful place, a kind 
of marsh full of bogs, when there was no place 
for my feet except the bogs or pools, with 
slimy green things crawling in and out, and 
as I would start to run snakes ran every way 
out of the stagnant, black water; I could 
neither advance or retreat. I think my vivid 
imagination when I was awake helped to make 
me more nervous at night, and afraid of the 
dark. No one has ever suffered more, from 
fear of the darkness and from nightmare, a 
thing which has been one of my torments. I 
always feel better in the morning and won- 
der, when I see the sun, how I could have been 
so frightened the night before. I did not com- 
plain at being left alone so much as at know- 
ing how my husband was spending his time, 
and not feeling any better than most wom- 
en do when they know another is getting what 
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belongs to them. I did no fault finding — ^for 
it is with feelings as with waters, " the shal- 
low murmur, but the deep are dumb." 



n 



VI. 



AFTER a few months my dreams 
changed, and in the darkness of 
the night, when all was silent, a 
mysterious presence seemed to 
come to me. In the light of day it was not 
as real and only left a faint shadow of an 
unreal presence, but one which I soon grew 
to know. At first a bright star had appeared 
to me which faded all too soon. Then my 
dream took the shape of a beautiful child, 
which came quite near, but which, when I 
tried to grasp it, would disappear. 

Hour after hour have I sat waiting with my 
hair wet with dew; then would crawl into bed 
alone, more dead than alive with fear. I was 
always alone at night, or might as well have 
been, for I had only one servant in the back 
part of the house, and my dog, the faithful 
creature. Many a long night have I been 
without sleep and lived over and over again 
all that troubled me. The time came when 
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my hands and thoughts were busy enough. 
The air was growing warm with the sweet 
breath of spring, the wild violets, and the 
wind-blown grass. Flowers were gazing 
coyly forth from their winter hiding place. 
In the orchards the pink and white masses of 
bloom upon the fruit trees flung out their 
fragrance to the breeze. The little brooks 
sang once more in the sun as the water ran 
over their pebbly beds. Upon the bare bleak 
hills the foliage spread, and covered the rocks 
and banks and all the ground was covered 
with a rich verdure. 

The soft air, the fragrance, the sunshine, 
the song of the birds, the wild roses along the 
wayside, those bright spring mornings so long 
ago, all served to make me happy, even if I 
had not other thoughts. Sometimes a spasm 
of fear crossed my mind, but I would not al- 
low myself to think of sickness or danger, for 
" those who know nothing fear nothing." 

I waited for the little stranger with longing 
arms, for I thought it would not only make me 
the happiest of women, but that it might bring 
my husband back to me. I thought to my- 
self, even if he is tired of me, he can not help 
loving our child. 
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The day came on which I could clasp the 
most precious thing on earth in my arms, and 
a happier woman never lived. Our baby — 
my baby was to me the most beautiful child 
on earth — strong, healthy, and all mine. Now 
there would be no time for me to cry or pine 
either for company or pleasure. The new- 
ness of it all helped my husband to forget for 
a week or two his old chums, his old haunts. 
I was beginning to think I should be able to 
keep him by me, when the old trouble came 
back to him worse than ever. 

When our little one was about six weeks 
old my husband came in one day and said he 
should have to go into the country on busi- 
ness the next day, and that he would drive. 
It was a long ride, and as I was not able to 
go he had invited a lady friend to go with him. 
I could not speak for a moment, when he told 
me who he was going to take, my heart was 
too full. I had not liked him to ride with this 
woman, and the rides had been many. I 
thought as long as I was not well he could 
have been a little more considerate. I finally 
said: 

" I do not like you to go with her. Please 
do not take her." 
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He told me he should have to now, after 
having asked her, he could not tell her she 
could not go. I begged of him not to do it, 
when I felt so badly about it. He said it 
made no diflference, as he looked at it, how I 
felt. I got on my knees and prayed him not 
to do these things until I was stronger and 
better able to bear it, but what I said made 
no impression on him. He pushed me from 
him, called me a baby, and said if I could not 
trust him I could go to the devil. I think in 
a very few years I came up to what he might 
have meant by the expression. I was at times 
very close to him, at any rate, and no thanks 
to any example I had set me, if I escaped. 

I think I never shed more tears in one day 
than I did on that day. It took me a long 
time to harden so that I could look at that 
kind of thing with indiflFerence, but I got 
there after a few years, got where I expected 
no attention from my husband if there was 
any one around who did not belong to him; 
that was just enough to spoil all my pleas- 
ure. I came last for his attention on all oc- 
casions, and the different ones he loved, or 
tried to love, in the few years I lived with him, 
were many, and each one was a little better 
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than the last. I think if the women could have 
known how easily he transferred his aflfections 
from one to another they would not have 
thought his attentions worth a great deal, such 
loves generally aren't. With such persons, if 
we only let them alone, each flame will burn 
itself out. Just give it a few weeks; there is 
nothing lasting in such a love, and the hotter 
it is the sooner over. 

My soul often wailed in anguish and sank 
down in despair to think there was not that 
in me which my husband always seemed to 
be looking for. I wanted to kneel at his feet 
and beg of him to come back to me from the 
life he had set up for himself. Oh! if we 
could only solve this problem! Could only 
understand why this demon of passion takes 
possession of our holy of holies! Why whole 
races are under its crushing slavery! I spent 
many an hour at night wide awake, trying to 
study out wherein I had failed. I have real- 
ized since that we can not have all the joy in 
this world; we must share it with others. Per- 
haps my health was all I needed; all that be- 
longed to me; that and my good disposition, 
which has never failed me, no matter what 
crossed me and made me unhappy^ I was 
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never ill-tempered or cross. I can feel as blue 
and sad as any one I have ever met, but never 
ill-natured. It may be well to have our joy 
tempered with sorrow, or we might grow 
full of egotism and think all the joy belonged 
to us and that all the sorrow and trouble were 
for others, so selfish are we all. As it is al- 
though we may think we could have done bet- 
ter, there are none of us who get more than 
our share of happiness. One may have a lit- 
tle more of this world's goods than another, 
but for real happiness who leads in the race? 
Is one very far ahead of another? 

I had many a severe lesson in those days, for 
as time went on things grew worse instead of 
better. I soon knew I had married a weak, 
self-indulgent man; one who could never un- 
derstand anything, except from the standpoint 
of his own desires. I bore all that I could 
bear and live, and I can see now that it would 
have been much better to have left all and 
gone out into the world by myself. 

I once had a kitten which I could not teach 
to be good and stay in nights, so I had it 
drowned. Now, I could not drown my hus- 
band, and I must continue to live and see him 
smudge the whiten^s of my early illusions. 
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My love was continually undergoing modi- 
fications which the years did not efface. My 
ideal of my husband was shivered like crystal 
in less than a year, and in the place of the 
passionate worship I had at first there came 
a tolerant affection which has more advan- 
tages. I have had a great deal to comfort me; 
some of the years of my life have been hollow, 
I admit, but I have done faithfully whatever 
my hands found to do. I have had always at 
my right hand plenty of people to help de- 
moralize me, and lower my principles, and for 
all I started in life with the finest ideas and 
ideals, the screws were loosened early, and 
there were years that I drifted with the tide; if 
it was strongest in the wrong direction I went 
that way, and I always had plenty of company, 
" for every Adam there's an Eve." 

There are great sins that are easily forgiven, 
there are small ones that are hard to pardon. 
I often obeyed an angry and crushed heart 
and did things of which I was ashamed, even 
if they were not great sins, for I tried to pick 
out small ones when it seemed impossible to 
be good. 

I have had one or two people only of whom 
I could say, " once a friend always a friend." I 
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thought at times it did not much matter 
whether I was good or bad, as no one who 
had the right to say anything seemed to notice 
me, one way or the other. 

I found soon that the little cares of house- 
keeping were not going to satisfy me; I hun- 
gered for the love of my husband, and not 
getting it, there was such a void in all the 
days. I looked for something to answer the 
purpose, and one of my temperament does not 
have to look long or far. 

He still had fits of fondness, but they came 
so seldom that the gusts and eddies of tem- 
per overthrew them. All this was sweeping 
away my peace of mind. I was never sure I 
had pleased him, but always sure when I had 
not, there was never any doubt of that. 

I tried to think I was still loved, in spite 
of all, but I finally made up my mind that al- 
though my husband might have a few new 
feathers each year, he was the same old bird. 
I think that one of the first principles of suc- 
cess is to appear indifferent to that which you 
most regard, and I have been maddened to 
think I could not feel indifferent. I know 
now, after years of learning, that a state of per- 
petual happiness can not be. I set my stand- 
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ard too high, and he who climbs too high is 
apt to fall. I at last formed my own opinions, 
and made a conscience for myself; but I think 
the One who knows all will forgive me.- . 

There was a time when it was possible to 
mold me to all that is good; but perhaps it was 
not so to be. 

I got into an excitable whirl, and said and 
did things which must have looked as if I 
were quite mad, and if I now seem a little too 
aggressive at times is it to be wondered at? I 
never remember the time when I have been left 
to say or do things in a natural way without 
having some one at hand to look shocked or 
sharp. I was not ill disposed, but perhaps too 
fond of praise, admiration, sympathy, and 
confidence; so, as I got none of either at home 
I turned to others for what was my legiti- 
mate right. I think if a young wife gets all 
she craves she will never turn to others for it, 
but as surely as she does not it is her due as a 
women, and some one will see that she has 
it. 

I can look back on the five years of my first 
marriage as the turning point in my existence, 
and as responsible for all that follows. Until 
then I had been blind to all wickedness, but I 
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had my eyes opened so early that from that 
time I made a study of the weaknesses of 
both men and women, so that I know them all, 
and I confess I have often traded upon 
that knowledge. I was much too young 
and too full of life at that time to 
be left to my own devices. I may have 
been born with the resolute will of 
my grandmother combined with no ordin- 
ary power of charming, and it led me to try 
my power on whoever came to hand; but as 
there is nothing new under the sun, why 
weary my readers with a list of my con- 
quests? 

There are others besides myself who have 
had to look back over fields of that kind 
marked with their own blood. 

I only hope my sins of omission are no 
worse than my sins of commission. I do 
know I have not kept the German proverb of 
" Versprechen und halten," for I have prom- 
ised to do plenty of things I have not done. 

I think my face must have said too much to 
some men, and not enough, or of the right 
kind to others, for as the years went by I 
loved, resisted, and regretted, and again I 
loved, did not resist, and also regretted, so I 
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think we are bound to regret, no matter what 
we do. I do think fair women are the es- 
pecial favorites of the devil with which to bait 
his victims. My books have been my best 
friends, and as I get older I spend more and 
more time with them; they are always ready to 
console me, and take me out of myself. What 
comforters they are. I read all kinds — good, 
bad, and indifferent; interesting and uninter- 
esting. 

I usually appear to be a light-hearted crea- 
ture, but I read others much better than they 
read me, and there has always been a vein of 
pity for myself to think of some things in my 
young life which I missed and which others 
seemed to have, and pity for some of my 
friends who I knew were not getting it all. 

I have walked out into the pure air many a 
time and wondered, as I felt the delicious 
air give new life into my veins, if I could be 
the same creature who had such a short time 
before been so low in the depths of despair, 
for sometimes a very little thing depresses me. 
What would we do if tears never came to re- 
lieve our overburdened hearts? Those of us 
who marry must make up our minds to one 
thing: a lover's tenderness will last a little 
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longer than a husband's, for there are difficul- 
ties in the way, but once married, the more they 
seem to love at first the sooner their love is 
burnt out. Men are not lovers. Women 
make love all their lives and expect it of men; 
but few there are who get it in the married 
state. Women are generally satisfied with 
lovemaking and admiration, but with man 
after a certain age very little lovemaking an- 
swers. They make love just at first for a busi- 
ness end. When a man pays a great deal of 
attention to any woman who is not his wife 
after he is married she need not think that he 
loves her; he does not, and the sooner she 
makes up her mind what he does it for the 
better; the process is much the same the 
world over, the result is the same always. He 
is only leading up to that thing that some 
women least expect. The woman would bet- 
ter put a proper value on herself and not 
make one more fool for some man to tell of 
or make fun of. For a man will tell, and that 
much sooner than a woman. A woman is 
apt to keep to herself a thing which she is not 
sure is to her credit, while a man rather likes 
men to think he is bad; that he has sown wild 
oats, whether he reaps any or not. Women 
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think they know better than their friends when 
to turn back; let me tell you right here there 
is no half-way house; it is the same old world 
— ^human, very. Would any of us like it any 
other way? Some of our ships sail faster than 
others, but all arrive at the same haven. 

I have been a loving, sinning, suffering wo- 
man, but faithful to the truths my mother 
taught me when I was very young, and al- 
though you still continue to read of the 
trouble or muddle I have made of my life, do 
not think, because all the days have not been 
set to music that I have always been un- 
happy. 

I have had many days which were so joyous 
in just being alive I have found more chaff 
than wheat ; but as the Germans say, " Hin ist 
hin " (gone is gone). 

I have heard somewhere "You must be good 
to be happy." I have been both good and 
happy and I have also been just the opposite. 
We must remember too, that different people 
have different ideas of goodness. Do not 
waste any time in trying to be so good that 
all your friends will approve, for ^hat do that 
kind of friends amount to? Any one can 
have the kind of friends who would have you 
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do just as they think best. When we stop to 
think of it, what a conglomeration of traits 
and qualities we should be if we were just 
what each of our friends would have us! Let 
us have for friends those who can take us as we 
are — faults, failings, and fallacies. Let us set 
up a standard in our own minds and follow 
that, whether those around us like us or dislike 
us. The laws of goodness are not the same 
the world over, and the laws of morality differ 
with every country and every era. 

Be generous in your views, broad and liber- 
al; beware of a very intimate friend of either 
sex, for as I have said before, men will tell a 
good thing sooner than women, but all tell 
it sooner or later. Keep your secrets — ^those 
that are worth anything are worth keeping. 

A woman likes to hear your troubles and 
secrets to see if they are as bad as her own, 
and while she is caring for you and keeping 
you safe, she has plenty of time to indulge a 
little herself; as she looks at it, the good she is 
doing you may act as an antidote for her own 
wickedness. Only those can judge of sin who 
have sinned. , Most of us have done things in 
our lives which, if no sin, no disgrace, lowered 
our dignity and our confidence in ourselves. 
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We are told that " we can not touch pitch 
without being defiled," but we must derive 
good as well as bad from a continual rubbing 
with the world. 

It avails nothing to have a brain of steel if 
it be combined with a heart of down, for the 
heart will often do what the brain will not 
approve. 

There are not many who will secure their 
happiness at the expense of another's unless 
they are goaded by a tongue into doing some- 
thing not in them by nature. 

I have had that in me which, if aroused, was 
quite sufficient to finish up some of my friends 
at a stroke. 

I think, considering the woman I was at 
that time, that my husband was exceedingly 
careless to leave me so much to my own de- 
vices and the society of whatever man hap- 
pened to take a fancy to my company, for 
whatever virtue I maintained through it all 
I maintained through a sense of justice to my- 
self, not from any example I got from my 
friends or books. For years I was left to do 
whatever came into my head for all he seemed 
to care, while he was too much taken up with 
his own amusements to notice me. More- 
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over, he seemed perfectly easy in regard to me, 
and never seemed to think there was anything 
in me to make a fuss about, nothing by which 
I could get into trouble. No one would notice 
me. I was left to the society of any idle man 
who came near; did he never think I might, 
perhaps, find more attractive metal than him- 
self? 

I gradually changed my ideas of married 
life, of how true people should be to each 
other, to themselves, and to their children. I 
was jealous of what I considered my rights, 
and was told that in a decent person there was 
no such thing as jealousy. I had heard and 
believed " there is no true love without jeal- 
ousy." There is no truer saying, but one must 
love in order to be jealous, and one can not 
be jealous of another to whom he is perfectly 
indifferent, and indifference was what my hus- 
band felt for me. 

I knew nothing of infidelity at first, but it 
did not take long to open my eyes. Let mar- 
ried men, who wish to keep their wives pure 
and true, try to satisfy them that they them- 
selves are so, and let them be careful not to 
parade their wild oats to others; for a man 
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does not realize how foolish he looks doing 
that sort of thing. 

Any man or woman can be bad, there is 
always time and place ; can any one be good 
as easily? Any woman can get the coarse 
flattery of which the world is full; none but 
the most delicate compliments are worth any- 
thing, and the most delicate of all compliments 
is love. 

Small talk is cheap ; no one has to dig deep 
for it. Certain men in this world go stalk- 
ing about in search of gold, but they never 
strike real gold in character, for they are satis- 
fied with the dross. They see all women alike. 

Young married men, be careful how you 
drive your wives to others for admiration, 
sympathy, confidence, flattery, or loving words 
and looks, and how you give to any one else 
who happens to be near what belongs by right 
to your wife; she will do the same, sooner 
or later, if she is not a fool, for as sure as a 
pretty girl gets to be a pretty woman, such 
things belong to her, and some one will see 
that she gets them. All women are fond of 
tender ways and pretty speeches, and they will 
have their rights. These things are generally 
all the rights women want, but not one of them 
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is now contented or satisfied to see another get 
that which, by natural laws, made before our 
time, belongs to her. 

I could not merge my individuality into 
that of my husband, and was called queer 
in consequence. Now, if being called queer 
means that one is not made of the same piece 
of cloth as all the rest of mankind, I thank 
the Lord there are some queer ones. No one is 
ever indifferent to one who is called " queer " ; 
that person makes a stir — ^may be a corner 
stone; but one to whom all are indifferent is 
just a " filler " ; he just happens to be and that 
is all ; a sort of water to the other's wine. 

I will try to make whatever truths I tell you 
in this little book as interesting as possible — 
not keep too much back — for every one likes to 
hear of another's wrongdoing. 

Force of circumstances carried me out of 
myself after a while and I said, with the rest, 
" It is fate." How much we would lay to 
fate and heredity, if fate could be made to 
answer for all that is laid to her. We like to 
lay the blame on some one, or some thing, 
though we would much better shoulder a little 
more than we do at times. We need not shirk 
what belongs to us, and most of us are very 
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good judges of what is right and what is 
wrong, if only because we find it pleasanter 
to do wrong. Fate and heredity make capital 
screens, but few of us really come by our worst 
traits that way ; we acquire them by our long 
rub with the world. 

Force of circumstances can make almost 
any thing of a person who is an apt scholar. 
I feel as I look back that I have wasted a lot 
of time on a lot of small schemes; neverthe- 
less the time is gone; I have filled a place 
I am still filling, but have done regretting, and 
waste no time over any of my misdeeds. I 
started out in life with the usual amount of 
good qualities. I have none left worth the 
mentioning. 

Trouble has different effects on different na- 
tures; some it softens, others it hardens and 
makes unbelieving. I am one of the latter. 
The time may come when the world will ex- 
cuse the same things in a woman that it does 
in a man. Few men now care to flaunt their 
immorality in the eyes of the world, no mat- 
ter how worldly people may be. Why has 
man ever been allowed the privilege of being 
led away by his feelings? Men and women, 
as I have known them, have much the same 
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feelings, much the same temptations. In one 
case they are allowed full license to overthrow 
all laws ; in the other there is a boundary line, 
— ^just so far she may go and no further. 

I have built too many air castles, set up 
too many shrines — ^and I have seen them all 
fall to the ground ; I have been able to see feet 
of day on every idol, no matter how beauti- 
fully it was clothed. 

The better men and women know each other 
and the world, the less they idealize each other 
and the world. As I look back, standing, as it 
were, on the top of time and experience, I re- 
member few whom I can idealize. 

I have had no reason to love women over- 
much, and have had men for my nearest 
friends. I started out in life with a horoscope 
which indicated that men would mar most 
of it. I have had no reason to dispute it, as 
most of the bitterness in my life has come 
through them ; at the same time I should hate 
to have them eliminated from it, for though I 
have had sad hours through them I have also 
had my brightest hours with them. I have had 
more magnetism than is given to most women, 
and I consider it a fatal gift, for it draws for 
evil as well as good ; it is a charm far ahead 
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of beauty or of wit, for beauty fades and wit 
wears out, but magnetism is effervescent al- 
ways. I have never believed in myself since 
I was old enough to have beliefs. I seem to 
myself a complex, contradictory nature, alter- 
nately devout and doubting, — ^but we waste 
time, and must come to something more in- 
teresting to my readers. 
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VII. 

A MAN of no ordinary stamp came 
into my life during my years of 
repression; a man whom it was 
not well I should be with con- 
stantly. He had never loved, and was of a ro- 
mantic, emotional, poetic nature. 

There was no reason why we should not see 
all we wanted to of each other, and, with our 
similar tastes, we passed many happy hours 
together. We were both fond of music and 
books. We were both young and thought only 
of how pleasant it all was. We took no 
thought of the morrow, and for months we 
let ourselves drift, as many another has done 
before and since. I had at last found one who 
seemed to understand me, one who could enter 
into all my thoughts and desires. I did not 
meet a reproach at every turn; everything I 
did was right, — in his eyes, at least. How 
pleasant it was after all the years of trying 
so hard to please! Is it any wonder I fell a 
victim to my desires? I did not have to ask 
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if I looked well now ; the admiration in his eyes 
was all I required; I could see without ask- 
ing. I cared nothing for what others thought, 
I lived for him, dressed for him, and was 
happy at last. The love I had in my life now 
was entirely new to me, and very sweet in 
consequence. I had tried in all ways, and with- 
out success, to attract my husband's eyes; he 
had no eyes for anything at home ; never had 
I known him to praise one thing I did or ad- 
mire one thing I wore. I had waited for it, 
looked for it in vain, and finally I got it from 
another. 

It is a dangerous thing to leave young peo- 
ple to their own destruction (for nothing else 
can it be called), just as their ideas are be- 
ginning to bud ; for nature is all powerful and 
her spontaneous forces will assert themselves 
for good or evil. If natural passions are en- 
tirely repressed by artificial rules and manners, 
the time will come when that very repression, 
having gathered a mighty force, will explode 
in a volcano of feeling. If all understood hu- 
man nature better, half the misery in this world 
might be averted. No matter what the books 
may say, two people entirely different in their 
ideas and tastes should never marry. Such a 
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system may make more healthy animals, but 
we are not marrying to make better brutes, 
and we are continually making a failure of 
human beings and happiness. 

I had plenty to think of now, and plenty of 
time to dream and weave pleasant fancies. I 
tried to do right, but the one who is always 
ready to step in and make havoc with all our 
best qualities did slip in once in a while. I 
felt, although I had committed no crime, no 
sin, at times humilitated, crushed, and fallen 
to think that I had to get my greatest pleas- 
ures from such a source. My natural buoy- 
ancy of spirit returned and I was happy, — or 
thought I was. No one but him seemed to 
take interest enough in me to care what I did. 

I know now that, through my nervousness, 
I must have done things which I should have 
been ashamed to see my child do. I know 
that, by my conduct, I brought on me many 
a vicious woman's tongue, but I presume I 
merited all they said, " for where there are 
tongues there are topics." I had one habit, 
that of liking to say things to shock people, 
and all I needed was a right royal opportunity 
and I was capable of finishing up the family 
reputation for honor and sanity at a stroke. 
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I must have seemed quite mad at times. I 
was happy only when with the one who seemed 
to know me best. We were alone one evening, 
and I had been singing to him, not a bright 
song, for neither of us liked that kind. He 
seemed very much affected, and when I rallied 
him on his low spirits he could bear no more, 
but rushed to me and, as he clasped me in 
his arms, he exclaimed. 

" Oh, my darling, do you not know, do you 
not see how I love you ? I can not see you day 
after day, with no thought except of you, and 
not speak. I have never loved before; and 
now, to love a woman who can never be any- 
thing to me. Oh, I can't have it so." 

He strained me to his breast, and I could 
feel the tears fall, as he kissed me passion- 
ately, not once or twice, but many times, for 
he had waited long for this, and his heart was 
full of a love which had been kept down too 
long to be easily satisfied; there was no re- 
pression now. He clasped me so tightly that 
it was positive pain, as his first kisses of love 
were showered on my forehead, my eyes, my 
lips. He was like a mad man. I knew at last 
what it was to be loved, and I also knew that I 
had never known what is was before. I felt as 
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though my heart would burst. I was fright- 
ened to think of what we had done; 
what had he, who should have been my 
natural protector, been thinking of, to leave 
me for weeks and months and years 
while he went about to places more en- 
ticing to him. I was sorry the state of affairs 
which had existed for months could not go on, 
for now there was no turning back, and when 
Hugh stopped to think of how soon it must 
end, he was beside himself with grief. For 
he felt he could not go on long, loving me in 
the way he did, and be satisfied with what I 
had to give. I knew I had stirred the deepest 
feelings of an unfathomable nature and that 
this love must inevitably bring more misery 
than joy in its footsteps. I knew I should be 
his idol. I knew his ideas on love and marriage 
perfectly, for we had often talked of it all. 
I knew there would be no half way, that what- 
ever he' did his whole soul was in it. I knew 
this love for me would ruin his life. We 
were happy at times, or thought we were, but I 
know now that it was in some respects the 
most awful period of my life. Hugh loved, 
and that was enough for hini ; he did not ask 
what the future held for him, — ^he did not care ; 
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the present was all he asked. We lived in a 
paradise which such young fools create for 
themselves. It was no ordinary love he felt 
for me, for I have seen much love and watched 
many lovers, but I have never seen love like 
Hugh's. It was so unselfish, so boundless, so 
all absorbing, such intense and passionate de- 
votion. 

I felt myself to be miles below him in 
some things, and he had more influence over 
me in consequence. I was impetuous and wild 
and needed a steady hand. My too ready 
tongue now and then resembled a burning 
stick of wood, which is full of holes, and 
which, as it bums, snaps and explodes; so 
my tongue said some most awful things, not 
always the right thing to say by any means. 

If Hugh's love had been less strong, less 
perfect, it might have been different with us, 
but it was not long that he was satisfied with 
what I had to give and he was frantic to think 
what the end must be. He was wild with 
grief at times, and there was a strangeness 
about him which I did not then understand; 
but I afterward knew what means he took to 
drown his grief. We lived many hours very 
near to the gate beautiful. When I stopped 
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to think I was desperate to know I must take 
my happiness in such an unnatural way, and 
that I was making such a failure of my life; 
it was not in keeping with my nature to do 
things clandestinely. 
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VIII. 

THE time came soon enough when all 
was darkness and I knew not 
which way to turn; and circum- 
stances took Hugh out of my life 
as completely as if he had never been in it. I 
then turned to my best friend for comfort, 
and all that she learned of me and my affairs 
she told in the "strictest confidence" to several; 
that taught me a lesson I have never forgot- 
ten. Now, when I can not get comfort out of 
my own head or my own heart, I let it go. It 
was a lesson I learned early, and no one now 
gets the better of me, no matter what they 
may think. I am not blind to the virtues of 
my friends, but neither am I blind to their 
faults. I often urged my lover to go out more, 
to go into society ; perhaps he might see some 
one whom he would like well enough to marry. 
Then he would say : 

" Your eyes, your voice, your face will never 
leave me. You will come first to mind, before 
all others, no matter where I am." 
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" Oh, what cruel fate threw us together 
to make a wreck of our lives." 

There are those who would censure my con- 
duct. I have noticed that people who regard 
noble and virtuous conduct in others as the 
simplest thing in the world are those who have 
not tried it, those who are least capable of it 
themselves. They may not know how hard it is 
to try to be two people at one time ; and though 
those who have not tried it know nothing of it, 
many have tried it. I think the only truly happy 
people there are in this world are those who 
take things easily, and who never inquire into 
things and ways much ; easily satisfied, easily 
amused people. Very little pleasures satisfy 
them. They are the safest people to have 
about, those who are just like all the rest, with 
no originality, no quality which is noticeable in 
any way— except a kind of luminous simplicity. 

They are unconscious how little they know, 
— such a happy state of mind. I am speak- 
ing of women more especially. There is not 
the danger from one of their tongues that there 
is from that of one who is quick at repartee, 
one who allows herself a little license in speech ; 
they have too much freedom, and in trying to 
make the most noise, often say the most unkind 
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thing. Why will one woman try to rise by 
throwing another down? A sneak always 
takes that way. Do any of us know a tricky 
woman, a woman whom no one ever knows 
when or where to find ? . No one is sure of her ; 
she is a friend to the face,— one of those who 
will say a thing which may sound cute, or in a 
way cunning, but which is a little damaging 
to the one it is about. When gossiping wom- 
en get together one great fault in their con- 
versation is their wanting to tell such a big 
story ; nothing seems bad enough for the ears 
into which they are pouring it ; they sublimate 
the details, and all the very small facts buzz 
with importance. A word has wings, which it 
was never meant to have. Some women al- 
ways have a secret at their tongue's end. There 
are others who never say anything which has 
not a point, and sometimes the point is as 
sharp as a needle. Most men are wise, or know 
the world. I beg of women not to make them 
think there are any more fools among the fair 
sex than they think now. A woman should 
be true to women; one who is not, is a low- 
minded, low-bom, low-natured woman. Be- 
ware of her ! " Truth is the foundation of all 
knowledge." 
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WHEN I think what a ruin I made 
of that man's life my heart fails 
me, even now. May God reward 
me as I deserve. My only hope 
is that He is merciful, even though others are 
pitiless. 

You may accuse me of dragging a noble 
nature in the mire. I know it; but do you 
think that does not hurt? Do you think I do 
not feel remorse? 

Why was I not content with thin sunshine, , 
blind fool that I was? Why had I not seen 
the consequences before I let the thing go 
too far. Does any one ever stop in time? 
There was a look on his face ever after we 
knew how the matter stood between us which 
told of self-repression, of suffering. 
• He had the better, more generous nature of 
the two. I wanted to believe in happiness, 
and not getting it in the right way, I allowed 
myself to drift into something which could not 
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bring good to either of us. How well I re- 
member that voice! His long, undeviating de- 
votion conquered me at last. I had to yield, 
as many another has done who was not strong 
enough to throw off a thing they knew in 
the beginning would only bring harm to them. 
I said to him: 

" Give me your friendship, do not give me 
more; have pity on me or on us both. You 
know how it all must end! " 

I used to accuse myself of having let things 
go on when I knew how it must end; but he 
would not have it so and would say: 

" Do not accuse yourself, my darling. It 
is not your fault. Who would have dreamed 
that I should have loved you so? It is one of 
the things that are to be. Let us take the joy 
and forget the rest — ^forget all but the joy of 
being together — the glorious present of in- 
tense satisfaction. 

" Nothing could have kept me silent that 
night, when my soul was being drawn out of 
my body by the strength of my love for you 
as I heard you singing. 

" When I saw your beautiful hair shining in 
the firelight as we sat there I felt you were 
singing your very heart away. I knew how 
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unhappy you had been, and love had long 
since taken the place of pity in my heart. It 
was then, dear love, that I knew there was no 
more repression; my heart spoke, and I felt 
I must take you in my arms and tell you how 
much I loved you." 

I begged of him to let us put the sweetness 
away. Oh! what bitter misfortune ever drew 
me across his path, to blot out his sunshine, to 
blight his ambition? 

Why did he not go before it was too late? 
We knew there must come an awful reckon- 
ing at last, and it was growing daily, hourly, 
nearer. When it did come we woke out of a 
torpor to realize what we had done. It is 
needless to dwell on that awakening. 

According to what we know, we suffer; the 
love we have stolen haunts us — ^we have ever 
after with us the torture of falseness, of broken 
vows, broken faith, trust betrayed, and there 
is no way of escape from the chain forged by 
passion stimulated by love. The awful bitter- 
ness, the parting we know must come! 

We must even cast fond memory from us; 
we can not keep a link for hope — ^all must 
go. Oh, those happy days, prior to the re- 
nunciation; before the thin gray mist of past 
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passions; then the slow repentance, solid as a 
rock and as cold, dividing a dream of joy from 
the suffering that lives in the memory of 
every thought or act which is wrong. There 
is a little time when we are happy, then comes 
the abandonment of despair. We know it 
must end surely and soon; the stem reality 
creeps nearer and nearer every day. My own 
feelings at times took the form of blind, im- 
potent rage at fate. 

The thought would intrude that I was go- 
ing to lose more by trying to be an impossible 
saint than in being just an ordinary sinner; 
but I could not forget what people would say 
if they ever came to know. We sometimes 
forget that gossip can never hurt us as much 
as the pain of trying to avoid publicity. To 
some people the world would be a very unin- 
teresting place if it were not for scandal. 

When men talk business how easy it is for 
women to talk about dress, servants, or the 
more fascinating topic of some one's wrongdo- 
ing. Women get together in a confidential 
way and plenty of things are talked of not 
much above a whisper which if talked louder 
would be shocking. It is then easy to con- 
struct, entirely out of the imagination, neigh- 
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borly biography which soon becomes contem- 
porary history. But two wrongs would never 
make one right, and the best thing we could 
do was to part. We would not let the world 
know, if we could help it, that the fault had 
been ours; the suffering must be ours. I 
said to him: 

" Do not let your love for me be your de- 
struction; do not let me have the memory of 
your ruin always with me! " 

We talked many hours of what it would be 
best to do, but we were never able to arrive at 
any conclusion. I was wild with the com- 
plication we had made for ourselves. At last, 
nothing would satisfy Hugh but that I should 
leave all and follow him. The unnatural ar- 
rangement he insisted upon was not possible 
for me. I felt that no good could come of 
our adding one more sin to what we had al- 
ready done. We were not just ordinary peo- 
ple who lived for sin and sinful ways. We had 
refinement, ambition, and sacred feelings, and 
knowledge of what was right and wrong. We 
could never find our happiness in the absence 
of social security; we were not boy and girl, 
we had lived and loved; but the time had 
come when we must put it from us. I 
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plunged into society to make one more study 
of human nature in the whirl; anything to 
turn my attention (and that of others at the 
same time) from the state of affairs in which 
I found myself; besides, I wanted to see if the 
people around me knew as much of my affairs 
as my best friend tried to make me believe they 
did. I have not studied the faults and feelings 
of others for nothing; I have made it all tell 
in one way or another, either for my own 
good or some one else's harm. We were to 
entertain a few friends one evening, and as 
Hugh went to dress he said he could not feel 
worse if he were going to look his last on 
all he loved on earth, for he had not the power 
left to go on as he had been doing for months, 
and it must end in one way or another. He 
could not attend to business, and as he felt 
that drink was not going to drown his misery 
much longer he had at last resorted to a more 
subtle poison. I had once or twice noticed 
a strangeness, a wildness, about him which 
did not look like the result of drink. Now I 
thought I knew what had puzzled me for a 
few weeks. When he was dressed and came 
down and into the room where I was I think 
I never saw a sadder looking man. 
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He could not speak at first, his heart was 
too full. He came to me, and as he took my 
hand all the pleasant memories came back 
to him— our long, quiet evenings, and all his 
love for me; his worship and his reverence, and 
while he devoured me with his eyes his tongue 
was not still. I told him to be careful, as 
we were not alone; we were in the midst of a 
storm; but he did not seem to care. He had 
thrown off all restraint, and was wild and des- 
perate. He could keep nothing back; could 
not now keep back how he had loved me, as 
he thought of going out into the world and 
leaving my side forever. Looking into my 
eyes for the last time he had to speak, and the 
words poured from his mouth; how he had 
regarded me as a superior being, a woman and 
an angel put here on earth for him to look at 
but not to possess. He looked such unutterable 
things as he held my hands. He said : 

" If you know how I worship you you know 
I can not do easily what I am doing to-night. 
You need not draw your hand away, I shall 
never hold it again, and I am as near crazy as 
it is possible for a man to be and live; I am 
ready to say to your husband and to the 
world that I worship you. You are to me the 
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most beautiful woman in the world, the most 
noble and good. Why should I not say it to 
all? 

" I have lost all, and why should they not 
know what has done it? Why should I keep 
it longer? 

" I am to-night bidding good-by to all I 
care for on earth, and am the most miserable 
and wretched of men. I to-night put out of 
my life all the past, with its joys and sorrows. 

*' I can see I am killing the one I love best; 
the only one I have every loved. 

" I am determined not to make your life a 
burden any longer — ^a burden to yourself and 
a waste. You are capable of better things, 
and although you say you can not come with 
me — ^and you are quite right not to — I will ask 
you once more, and unless I stay to-night to 
take you with me I go never to return. 

" I have lost the last remnant of hope. I 
can not bear more. I can not stay to see one 
I love as I love you treated with such disdain 
and contempt by the one who should treat 
her with all the love and tenderness of which 
man is capable. I no longer care who knows. 
I have loved as no man ever loved before, 
and with no selfish heart. I have done you 
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harm, I know, but I think God will forgive 
when he sees that I am doing all I can to 
undo the past year; it has been more than I 
can bear. I would think myself the most 
blessed of God's creatures if I could take you 
in my arms and close my eyes in death, for 
I can bear no more and live. I go, never to 
return." 

He wrung my hand, and with tears stream- 
ing down his face he left me, and I never saw 
him again. 

He only lived a few months, and an account 
of his life after he left me, and of his death, 
was sent me by one who was with him to the 
last. I never knew how I got through that 
evening after he left, nor did I know who came 
or who went. I knew people told me as usual 
that I was looking remarkably well; but as I 
passed a glass, I could see that in my eyes 
which was not pleasant to look at. The bit- 
terness in my soul was too deep for words. 
To think of what had been denied me was 
madness. 

To some natures a great love must end in 
exceeding happiness or mortal sorrow, never 
indifference. I was young and I hope that 
was excuse enough. I did not start out with 
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the intention of ruining a life or even to mar 
one. This thing had come in the train of cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control. I 
had not then learned that there is no halfway 
between men and women. 

If Hugh could have died then and there 
and have been spared any further suffering, 
how much better it would have been ; but it was 
not to be so. Wishing to die does not kill us. 
Death is one thing we can not manage ; it does 
us no good to dispose of ourselves or our 
friends by wishing anything like that. There's 
an old saw of " Brains beating grim death," but 
no one has ever been heard of who had brains 
enough to do it! Some of us are born with 
unhappy natures, but we can't help that. We 
come into this world not of our own free will, 
not new coined, not independent original be- 
ings; but compounded of the faults, the fail- 
ings, the vices and the virtues of perhaps hun- 
dreds of the mighty dead, who have left an in- 
fluence we can not withstand. 
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We question things and do not find 
One that will answer to our mind 
And all the world appears unkind/' 
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We do know the world is full of griel too 
bitter for tears, and of wounds too deep to 
bleed. I do think there is something given 
us to counterbalance every good thing we 
get, every advantage we have. If perfect hap- 
piness were accorded us in this world we 
should never want to leave it; but as it is, we 
have one cross after another until the springs 
of our energy, our spirit, and our ambition 
are all gone. 

We have no more allowance made for us 
than if our ancestors had all been saints. 

For a few weeks after Hugh went out of my 
life my days were so congested and the at- 
mosphere so full of a something I could not 
understand that the world might have come 
to an end and I should never have been the 
wiser. Nothing gave me any pleasure, noth- 
ing interested me, nothing had the power to 
distract my mind from the trouble I had 
caused. I felt as if I must get away from " the 
hum of man and the humbug of woman." I 
was storm-tossed and unhappy. It would be 
hard to believe in anything joyous again. 
There was no relief in weeping; it brought 
no respite from the dull consciousness of my 
situation, and yet I could not stay the drops. 
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I am of too strong a nature to suffer little. I 
think if there is a God in heaven he must have 
been sorry for me then. The time came when 
I could not bear more and keep up; there 
seemed too much noise, too much light, in 
fact, too much of everything, and then I went 
as near to death's door as it is possible to go 
and come back. 

When I did regain consciousness, when all 
the past came back to me, how more than 
sorry I was it had not all ended. 
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I CAME back to life and the world, which 
had not stood still while I rested. There 
had been more or less talking of affairs 
which did not concern the ones who 
said the most. Nothing I heard had the 
slightest effect on me; I was past that. I was 
callous to a little talk. I took no interest in 
the outside world for months; in fact, it never 
troubled me again. I had passed through so 
much worse trouble, and by the time I was 
over the sadness of the past, I had learned to 
be independent of all such things; since then 
I have never cared what any one said, 
whether good or bad, for does it pay? The 
caring for that kind of thing makes more mis- 
ery in this world than any other one tiling. 
Waste no time over it. All I asked of the 
world was time to read and write. The re- 
awakening of my spirit came and I soothed it 
with nature's caresses. I reveled in her si- 
lence, the mystery of her dark nights, the 
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glory of her stars. How I have loved nature, 
and the older I get the more I cling to her! 
She seems to be most satisfying at all 
times. In the entire absence of all worldly in- 
terests, ambitions, and aims, the more poetic 
side of my nature had time to expand, to blos- 
som. 

I hardly counted the hours, so speedily did 
the dawn turn to noontide and the twilight 
turn to dusk. I felt like a hypocrite when I 
thought of the double life I had been leading. 
For months I had only been tolerated by my 
husband, and the result of repression or in- 
tolerance is first revolt, then hypocrisy. 

" When men are tyrants, women are false." 

God has given most of us sense enough, if 
we would only use it at all times; but passion 
will stifle the finest sentiments. 

It seemed to me that society, or the world 
at large, had so affected my husband that it 
had been impossible for him not to drain the 
cup to the dregs. 

In order to escape the temptations which sur- 
round some people they must have a certain 
kind of goodness or grace. I could see that 
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he was not improving, and trembled to think 
of what the end might be, for I pity any man 
who, through foolishness of any kind, has 
missed such a love as I am able to give. 

I kept silent through fullness of heart. I 
must accept my fate, whatever it was, without 
a murmur. I was crushed and silent, and 
ashamed of my own weakness. 

I knew all my efforts had failed. All my 
best efforts had been turned against myself. 
I had no heart in anything, and knew that if 
my husband ever came to a realizing sense 
of the wreck he had made of my life and the" 
'one he seemed to be making of his, it would be 
too late for either of us, and the change might 
not come until one of us was in the grave. 

There was a something in me which rebelled 
at such a farce as I had been playing. I had 
laid up bitterness enough for myself to last the 
rest of my life. All the froth of my life had 
turned to gall and wormwood; I seemed to 
have lost all hold on my husband; no charm 
had I had from the first against more potent 
attractions. 

I might be dainty and sweet enough for 
some, but not enough so to keep him. I 
might be clever, but not clever enough for that 
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I could not cry to ease my pain, my tears 
seemed all to have been shed. I seemed to 
have hardened. 

The days succeed each other, in their un- 
eventful flight; my life seems to have burnt 
out; there are nothing but ashes left. I might 
be on one side of the street, the world on the 
other for all the interest I can take in anything. 
I have passed through the fire; never 
grumbled to sympathizing friends, never 
sulked. I had done my best, but it takes 
two bests to make a perfect whole, and we 
had not had two. I knew I had once been cap- 
able of a wild, perfect happiness, but the time 
was gone. I was still envied my lovely home, 
my kind, indulgent husband, and many things 
which women talk of; but I was ready to ex- 
change all for a sweet peace of mind. 

I could look back and see it all so plainly — 
my early doubt of my husband. Then the 
certainty; first bad temper and want of 
thought, then absolute callousness and indif- 
ference. 

All the chivalry of his nature — ^if he ever had 
any — ^must have died long before he knew me, 
and the veneer of his affections had changed 
to brutality of word, if not of action. I had 
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wondered many times why he had married me; 
he had never seemed to love me from the first. 
I had loved him— or the idol of him I had set 
up in my heart — ^with a blind devotion, for 
months after the rude awakening ought to 
have frozen my love and respect. 

My faith had gone little by little. I had 
striven to make home attractive and filled the 
house with guests; yet night after night had 
watched the last gleam of love flicker and go 
out. 

I must wait to see what more the one who 
knows all has in store for me. 

I get up and go through the rooms, trying 
to call up some of the spirit I once had in a 
nice bit of china or lovely color. I can still 
look for artistic effects, where draperies soften 
sunshine into a thousand rainbows. I often 
find a bit of color where others fail to look. 

Could I be the same one who had been fa- 
tiguing to some of my friends by my very 
nervous energy? Where was my strength 
now? I had never been patient with women 
who through listlessness or shiftlessness had 
failed or fallen short of my standard of legiti- 
mate ends. 

Perhaps some of these same women I had 
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scorned or despised in certain ways would after 
all come out better in the long run than I 
should. 

I am alone one evening, and a restlessness 
takes possession of me; I walk the rooms 
over and over; I can not even settle down to 
my reading, and finally, thinking I may be 
able to write some letters, go to my desk for 
the purpose. I see a letter there addressed 
to me. When could it have been put there 
and escape my notice so long? It looks like 
a familiar hand — it is — it is my husband's 
handwriting! Surely he has not been so busy 
he has had to write what he wanted to say to 
me? I feel faint and afraid, but I must know 
what is in the letter. It is soon told, and reads 
thus: 

" When you read this I shall have gone out 
of your life. 

" I have tried to arrange things so you will 
want for nothing in reason. Our marriage 
has been a failure from the beginning; I can 
stand it no longer. That I have been the most 
to blame I admit, but that has made it no 
easier for either of us. There have been times 
when I have tried to cheat myself into the be- 
lief that I loved you, but even that time is past. 
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I love my freedom better. Do not try to hear 
from me, you will probably never see me 
again. For years I have been used to covering 
up my tracks, and I hope now to burn all 
bridges behind me. I never want to see any 
part of my past life again. I mean to be from 
this time what I ought always to have been — 
a free man." 

I was shocked, completely crushed for a 
few minutes only; then when the first horror 
of the thing had worn away and I stopped to 
think, was it so bad after all? What could I 
have looked for? Could there have been any 
better solution to our trouble, any easier end- 
ing to our unhappy life? Ought I not to be 
thankful it all had ended in such a quiet way? 
I was (when I came to know) well provided 
for, as far as money is concerned. What more 
could I ask? Did I want the old life to go on 
any longer? With the exception of my child 
and the servants I was alone in the house. I 
sat out the night thinking and wondering 
what would come next; and when the sun 
came up I had decided on the one who of all 
others seemed tp me the most apt to fit into 
the groove I should offer her. I could think 
of only one person who could come to me in 
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my loneliness and live with me and in a way 
for me. I thought this friend would be con- 
tent with what I chose to tell of my trouble. I 
found, when the arrangement was made, that 
I had found a haven of rest in her company. 
She never looks at me with a microscope, and 
her sympathy is expressed in few words — 3, 
way I like best. Soon we leave all, and try 
what change of scene and faces will do for my 
dark moods. I want to enjoy new surround- 
ings, sans souci. We spend a little time in 
traveling, and finally settle down for a quiet 
month or two at the seaside. I can spend 
hours looking at the dear old ocean, and as I 
get older I look back and think I have spent 
too much time looking and dreaming. We 
think out too many schemes in this dreamy 
way, things which can never come to pass, 
and when time passes and none of our dreams 
materialize, we are apt to grow discontented. 
Castles on earth are much better than air cas- 
tles. We are enjoying our stay, both its 
sunshine and its shadow, when the most awful 
storm comes up. I had always wanted to see 
an ocean storm, and be on the shore, but this 
was terrible. 

The waves dashed over the rocks and coast 
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and carried all before them. We found the 
wind almost too strong for our comfort, but 
put on our wraps and determined to see all we 
could of it. The afternoon had been disturbed 
and threatening; the bay, which was generally 
so calm, was covered with those little white 
caps which mean so much. 

The great waves came tumbling in from 
the ocean; the foam from the breakers washed 
up over the rocks; the salt sea wind whistled 
and curled through the crested waves. The 
air was full of electricity and hostile to me. I 
feel such a condition very quickly. The weath- 
er had been delightful for a week, but hot 
with the heat which is the forerunner of a 
storm. Now the sky was as dark as night, 
except for the lightning, which flashed inces- 
santly; it was as if great jagged masses of 
clouds were torn from the heavens, and flung 
into the ocean. The sea and sky seemed to 
meet ; the waves seethed and hissed, and roared 
in fury, and myriad forks of flame descended 
like serpents' tongues into the deep. Lurid 
flashes lit up the bay. I could not keep away 
from the shore; if driven back by the violence 
of the wind I took refuge for a time in a fisher- 
man's hut, where the rain and spray had pene- 
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trated everything and was dripping through the 
roof. We could hear signals of distress, but the 
turmoil of the elements was deafening, and it 
was almost impossible to tell from what direc- 
tion they came. There were frail barks out; 
we could see them by the lightning's glare; 
then all was darkness again. We could do 
nothing, and the suspense of knowing so many 
were in peril of the great waves which came 
tumbling in as far as the eye could see, was 
awful. Boat after boat was laboring home- 
ward; would any of them be able to land, 
any get in safety to the shore, lost as they 
were one minute to sight in the trough of the 
sea, then high on the crest of the waves. I 
could not go in while so many were in such 
danger; the shore was lined with people, wives 
of fishermen wringing their hands, and crying 
to God to be merciful. I knew I should not 
be able to sleep, so I might as well wait. I 
could not get the thought from my mind that 
there was something about this storm different 
from any other. I could not explain to myself 
what it was, but I had certainly never felt this 
way before. My companion repeatedly urged 
me to come away, since I could do no good. 
I was past seeing the grandeur of it all, noth- 
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ing but the horror was left. It grew worse, 
and the little boats looked as though they 
would be dashed in pieces on the rocks. Sev- 
eral of them had been for some time trying to 
land; would they be able to? The waves 
would give a new impetus to the boats and 
then engulf all. We gathered our wraps 
about us, and, sheltering our faces from the 
storm, we waited — for what? 

The uproar of the wind and waves made it 
impossible to hear anything that was said. I 
had a foreboding that something was going 
to happen to some one whom I had known. 
It might be the electricity of the storm, which 
was bringing this deathly feeling to me. We 
saw the crowd running to the pier; perhaps a 
boat, in trying to land, had been dashed in 
pieces. We went with the rest. We found 
when we reached the pier that the storm had 
done its worst by one man. They were lifting 
out of the water a dead man. My friend said : 

" Let us go; this is no place for us — ^we can 
do nothing." 

I stood spellbound; not that I could see at 
first anything remarkable in the bruised and 
marred face, but I could not look away. Some- 
thing, I knew not what, impelled me to look 
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closer. Had I not seen that face before? I 
went still closer, and looked my last on the face 
of him that had caused me more unhappiness 
than any other — ^the man who had thrown 
away my love with such brutal indifference. 
I felt like cr)dng to him: 

" Give back my love you took so long ago ; 
the love you did not try to keep, but crushed 
out first with this thing, then with that; it had 
been better with one blow." 

I was conscious of a relief in that awful 
death. Life had nothing more for him; had it 
for me? 

A woman's cry of anguish turned every eye, 
as she flung herself down by the dead man 
and buried her face in her hands. 

Death, always a tragic spectacle, had here 
nothing to relieve its horror, nothing to re- 
lieve its pathetic gloom. I could not turn 
away; could not think I was not wanted there, 
but I found others who seemed to know him 
much better than I. 

At last I turned from the thing which, I said 
to myself, had wrecked my life. But had it? 
Was I going to let such a thing spoil my whole 
life? It had spoiled a few years, but was there 
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any need of letting it spoil any more? No; I 
would not give up to it. 

He was carried from my sight, and thus 
ended one more chapter in my life. 
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" Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death who comes at last." 

Marmion. 

I COULD not get the dead face out of 
my mind; I read in it so many false 
promises, false vows. How I had been 
deceived — ^but the face told the truth 
at last, for even in death it was cruel. He 
had deceived the poor woman who had thrown 
herself down by his dead body, and how many 
others since I last saw him? 

Then I thought of my wasted love, my 
wasted life, a tragic waste to me; but the dead 
man would wrong no one else, poor, feeble, 
erring, helpless soul. Would God in his great 
mercy forgive him? I hoped so. I stood 
with bowed head, seeing nothing. I could 
not realize what this meant to me. When I 
did look up we two were alone; how long had 
I stood there? 
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The storm still kept up its awful roar, and 
although I had loved the grandeur of it in the 
beginning, I could see none now. 

The storm had passed in a few hours, and 
although the waves were still angry, the sky 
cleared and the moonlight, glancing through 
the scattered clouds, looked as if nothing had 
happened. The beauty of the breakers, blaz- 
ing with electric showers, was destroyed for 
me. I could not see the glory of it now; I 
had nothing before my eyes but that dead face. 
All the memories of the past came back, noth- 
ing could keep them away, nothing still their 
voice, and all the lights seemed to glare. I 
had already felt this once, just before I was 
taken sick a few months before. I was not 
able to sleep. What would I not have given 
for a long, deep sleep, to still the memories — 
an unbroken, dreamless sleep! My brain 
seemed unusually active; the hours slipped 
away, the precious moments slipped by one by 
one; how the clock ticked. Would my eye- 
lids ever close again? • 

Fancies hurtled through my brain, surging, 
clashing, tormenting. I got to a state at last 
where I was afraid I should take my own life ; 
had I heard that some one of my family had 
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done this awful thing? Would there ever 
be anything for me in this world but disap- 
pointments? Had it not been one long series 
of them since I was a child? I kept thinking, 
" He is gone," and I could not help a sad feel- 
ing over it all. I walked miles trying to throw 
oS this nightmare. 

It is the next morning, and the sun is dip- 
ping into the sea. As we walk along the 
beach nothing, as far as the eye can reach, 
breaks the gray line of sea and sky. There 
is not a sign of the storm. 

We soon go back to our home, which has 
been changed so that I do not see old recol- 
lections staring me in the face at every turn. 
I am happy to bask in the ruddy glow of my 
old friend, the log fire, **and confident that 
what the future yields will be right, unless 
myself be wrong." I look into the future; 
my hurtful thoughts I put behind me, and 
when I look into my own eyes I think per- 
haps they are the only eyes which have quite 
understood me, after all. I throw myself into 
my work heart and soul. I take keen delight 
in watching creatures take definite form under 
my pen. I am never lonely, never dull in my 
home, for I am too happy in the thought that 
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there is no one to find fault in my nest of rest. 

" If thbu woulds't read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 

sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears." 

So I go to the woods day after day, and find 
the old sweet solace for my wounded spirit. 
I am happy in trying to heal the wounds to my 
faith, vanity, and pride which I have sustained. 
I have always liked fair play, and am begin- 
ning to give it to myself. I am filled with a 
longing for work. I think I can see gifts 
which have not been developed or improved. 
I am sure that at last I can see the sun through 
the mist; it is the morning of my hopes. I 
find I am as fond of the country as ever, and 
for me it wears its gayest smiles. The 
meadows are soft and rich with green, the 
hedgerows are once more studded with em- 
erald buds and sprays, tipped with golden 
brown or red, as they unfold to the day. 

A thousand tints of green are spreading a 
carpet over the earth, hill, and dale. 

In the fields the shimmering grass blades 
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shake their heads to the passing breeze. New, 
timid shoots of all kinds show their heads, 
patches of dead leaves look ashamed to be in 
the midst of all this life, and a few butterflies 
are trying their wings. 

The cows stand lazily chewing their cuds, 
their eyes half closed, as though the first warm 
spring sunshine had tired them and made 
them sleepy. 

The trees are still only half newly clothed, 
but look fresher and more fascinating to one 
who truly loves Nature than they do later in 
summer, when the heat has made everjrthing 
droop. Now there is plenty of room for ev- 
ery leaf, whether large or small ; later the trees 
will be so crowded with leaves that half of 
them will have to make room for the other 
half, the way of all the world. 

There is now, for me, light and color ev- 
erywhere. I am so happy! In my work a 
light shows on the edge of the old, black 
cloud; perhaps a part of its silver lining — all 
clouds have their silver lining. From sunrise 
to sunset I roam the country over, and as I sit 
at rest and listen to the river I think God has 
not been so hard on me, after all, as I have at 
times been inclined to think. 
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I take my book always and the thoughts I 
have gathered in sunning myself and smelling 
the wild flowers have not been few. 

Months and years have gone by since I was 
left to battle alone, and I have thought more 
than once I have perhaps not made a com- 
plete failure of my life, after all. 

I let no feeling of conventionality come be- 
tween me and my chances of a happy middle 
life and perhaps old age. I paid years of my 
life, sacrificed my young wifehood, my talents, 
my health, and almost my life; my husband 
and I could not settle our difficulties as a 
well-known author of the day did his — in fact, 
I was not consulted at all as to how we should 
settle them; so, as I look at it, there can be no 
discussion. I have long since turned over the 
leaf; I got very little pleasure in it all. I am 
glad I came through the fire with no worse re- 
sults. I pride myself on nothing, for I think 
a higher power did for me what I could not do 
for myself. I have met those who pride them- 
selves on various things; on being a little 
better than their sinning, suffering sisters, etc. ; 
they can hardly realize they are so much more 
refined and virtuous than those around them, 
why they are born so and allowed to stay so, 
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why they never have any trouble. In one of 
that kind who ever sees anything to molest? 
They are perfectly safe, to themselves and to 
the world. 

There is one thing in which they excel, one 
thing they can do to perfection. Let one of 
the " too conscious of their own goodness " 
kind start her tongue about one of the men or 
women who is more worldly and when she is 
done with them there is not one thread of his 
or her character left. 

Some of these same careful people are good 
Christians by profession, but gossips by in- 
stinct. We really ought not to find fault 
with them if they choose to take their fun 
that way, rather than first-hand. It affords 
them as much pleasure to talk over the shady 
doings of others as it would to do them them- 
selves, and is much safer; we ought not, there- 
fore, to begrudge them the (what we call dirty) 
pleasure they take in it, for we should bear in 
mind that is all they get out of it, and while 
we have the cream they have to be content 
with the skim milk. Let some of us have 
cream, even if the majority must be content 
with skim milk. Some of us have wine while 
others have water. Half the people in this 
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world must be echoes to the other half. There 
is a reverse to every medallion, even if we do 
not see it. Fear of consequences is frequently 
mistaken for virtue and discretion. Should 
not the heart of a woman be a field for the 
whole gamut of sensation and experience as 
well as a man's? He only resigns some pleas- 
ures to enjoy others infinitely greater. 
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XII. 

WE might now divide this little story, 
which is but the record of a few 
years in our life, into three parts: 
The joy of living, the worship 
of the ideal love, and the desire of action 
— ambition. 

At first it was joy enough to live; then love 
was what first came to mind. 

Now we have left only ambition. Shall we 
look out of the sad past and try if we can make 
our readers see that the one who was so low in 
the depths for a while had not lost all joy, all 
life, all interest in living and doing. 

There have been since the first year of 
which I have told you just such crisp, fresh 
spring mornings, when every breath has been 
joy. There are still hours when the mirthful- 
ness of childhood bubbles up within one and 
the heart glows with unreasoning pleasure in 
the contact with light and air. 

There are always new incentives to action. 
I have seen a deal of the world; been a proud 
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creature. Not much of the slime has clung 
to my garments, but yet a little. 

Homage has been pleasant to me, and I 
have had it without limit. Men have mostly 
been for me, women not all against me. From 
some women I have gained a frank, cordial 
affection; from a few devotion. All have 
learned that although I can defend myself, 
when attacked, with swift, telling strokes, I am 
seldom the aggressor. If they let me alone 
they are safe from my weapons. I have 
tasted the world and like it well enough, and 
it has used me well. They who hate it are 
generally those whom it hates. 

Let us return to the home where I came to 
rest after my trial, sorrow, or trouble, always 
to find there my child, my dog, and my wood 
fire. I have fulfilled my desire in its arrange- 
ment: large, restful rooms, with such a look of 
comfort; not too crowded with furniture; full 
of corners where one may hide and rest. A 
place to dance, a place to read, and places 
enough to sleep— nothing crowded. All bed- 
rooms in the sun. Here I would read, and 
dream, and rest; some nooks somber, some 
bright. My sanctum sanctorum was so rest- 
ful, and rest was what I wanted to feel as I 
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entered it. Always a place in every room for 
my dog, and I have known such misery I 
have cried out on his neck, and it was such a 
comfort to do that! He never looks ques- 
tions, is never distrustful, is always apprecia- 
tive! 

I have never told my dog anything, and had 
looks which came back and struck me in the 
face or heart. I have said before that dogs 
were my truest friends. Books and dogs can 
do more to draw me out of myself than any 
thing else. I think of my dog first when leav- 
ing home; of a good woman to care for him. 
I think of him first when returning, of how 



j glad he will be to see me. Dogs, for me, have 

only one fault — ^that of not living long 



j enough, a fault they are in no wise to blame 



j for. 



" Of all the boons that men possess, 

To aid, to cheer, instruct, and bless, 

The dog — bold, fond, and beauteous beast — 

Is far from either last or least." 

I have a nature which has responded to all 
eloquence in life; am a high-strung, aspiring 
woman, fond of all beautiful things. Music 
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has always charmed me; has had the power 
of carrying me almost any length. I could 
hear certain airs day and night. If I had not 
been able to hear music of the highest charac- 
ter without limit, my lot would have been a 
sad one, for from my tenderest years I have 
had such a heart-hunger for it as few can 
understand. 

I bid the past keep its secrets and never 
parade them in the light of day. I have 
joined the broken links, with a quiet affection 
for those around me, which is better than the 
turbulent passions of youth. If we never 
have a tempest of happiness after youth passes 
perhaps what we have later may last better; 
but let us have the tempest first. 

Let me leave moralizing, rhapsodizing, ru- 
minating, and finish my little story in a way 
more fascinating to my lady friends at least. 
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XIII. 

As time went on I was not without 
friends of both sexes, and several 
of them could have been turned 
into husbands with very little 
trouble, or so they seemed to think, and I 
tried to think so in order to please them, but 
always withdrew just in time, for had I not 
had trouble enough trying to live with one 
man, not to be caught in the meshes again? 

Although it may not be the proper thing to 
tell of some of them, I must make a short di- 
gression in order to hold the reader's interest, 
and I can in no other way finish my story. 
I will not mention names, and if any of the 
persons concerned read this, although they 
may recognize themselves, they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that others will not. I 
was too happy in my work, with no one to 
find fault; too happy to think the time had 
come when I must look at man otherwise than 
as friend or agreeable companion. There 
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seemed to be always pressing on their minds a 
relation nearer, more tangible. Of course, 
that state of affairs gave to life a pleasant thrill, 
a sort of undefined mystery — ^at least, the mys- 
tery seemed to exist for my female friends. 

The inevitable lover would appear; to an 
onlooker, indeed, it was obvious that, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, there would 
be no long delay. The little excitement which 
each man who seemed to take an inter- 
est in me gave to my friends was helpful, to say 
the least. It gave them many a happy hour 
planning my future. 

I always called myself free for three months 
in the summer, and was still young enough to 
regard my summer holiday as the great pleas- 
ure of the year. 

The pleasure of one summer was en- 
hanced by the presence of an old friend whom 
I had not seen for years — one who had once 
called himself my lover. His presence dif- 
fused inspiration; he gave zest to life, a 
charm, a new interest. On the afternoon of 
his arrival he declared a crowded seaside re- 
sort the climax of human misery; but the doc- 
tor had recommended it for him. The first 
two weeks of his stay seemed to drag heavily; 
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then he seemed to improve a Uttle, at least, in 
spirits. 

He seemed delighted to find a good listener 
to his narrations of travel, his tales of woe, 
and his reminiscences of old days of fun — 
for fun was the name he gave to our earlier 
acquaintance; he would not allow that at one 
time we thought we were very much in love; 
no, he had a superior tone, and seemed to be 
so much above little things. He seemed per- 
fectly cured; if he had ever been in love with 
me there was no inclination to recur to it. 

The days slipped pleasantly away. We 
found increasing pleasure in each other's so- 
ciety. There was a general feeling that all 
was going well. We had met but few times 
during the last years, and there had been no 
approach in conversation to old grounds. We 
had hung out signals of indifference, and now 
these pleasant, hazy days we would not spoil 
it all. He seemed anxious to have me under- 
stand that there would be no return to old 
ways, no foolishness. Now that accident had 
thrown us together, he was particularly anx- 
ious to continue the relation of the past years. 
He certainly would not transcend the limit of 
conventional commonplace. He said to me 
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he had let the prosaic side of life triumph over 
the poetic. 

My old friend had been hardening his 
heart for years, and had no idea of allowing 
it to come again under the influence of my 
charms. He seemed to think his love was 
like the measles, or scarlet fever, and that he 
could only have it once. At such times and 
with such people, I always let time do for me 
what it will. There is no necessity for haste. 
" All things come to him who waits." 

He talked more and more, constantly re- 
curring to the theme that love for him had 
been a failure; that he had renounced it — it was 
a blessing to be free. The chief thing for him 
now was to avoid another enslavement. And 
so he went on consoling himself, and not al- 
tering my opinion one whit. He flattered him- 
self he was quite different from others. Yes, 
every day added to his strength; every day, 
too, made it clearer to those who had an op- 
portunity of judging, that, charming as he 
was to all, he was heart whole. After a while 
the pleasantness of his surroundings seemed 
in a way to have melted him. The change 
was scarcely perceptible at first; indeed, it 
came so quietly that I think he was scarcely 
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conscious of it himself. He simply lapsed into 
a kinder, softer mood. His philosophy was 
beginning to fail. He at last mentioned his 
profound disappointment, at the time we 
parted, in my decision; his heartfelt grief, 
and my cruelty in binding him never to 
renew his offer. He was not the man he 
had been trying to make himself appear — 
not the man he had pretended to be to himself 
and to the world — ^the cynic, the determined 
bachelor. Disguise it, ignore it as he might, 
he could but think still what might have 
been. More than ever was I the woman of 
his hopes, his heart's desire; more than ever 
had I the charm of ten years ago. Was there 
any hope? Could I be won? Was it possible 
to return to the old days, the old footing? 

He little knew what my life had been. How, 
after my experience, could I ever try to be- 
lieve again? I had been free so little time, 
and freedom seemed the one thing to be de- 
sired of all things. 

One such experience as I had passed 
through was quite enough for a lifetime. 

He said to me: " Do not think me a strong 
man jmy more. I have shown you how weak 
a man can be; life has once more become sweet 
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to me. Do not play with me; either tell me 
at once and let me go, or give me what I 
need to make life worth living again." 

I said to him: " You are not in love the least 
bit in the world. You have had a mild di- 
version and innocent pleasure this summer. 
Think no more about it; it will pass and will 
do you no harm. You may enjoy thinking 
about it after a while. You may think me 
cruel and unfeeling — ^believe me, I am not, 
and do not mean to be. I care for your hap- 
piness immensely; your sorrows grieve me, 
but I speak from an experience of suffering. 
I have suffered too much not to dread it for 
others. Let us stop where we are and not 
go so far there is no turning back. I do not 
mean to be cruel. It is life that is cruel. It 
is full of illusions; it cheats us with phan- 
tasms. The young, the happy, the inexperi- 
enced, are easily deceived; I know better. I 
have lived in a world where happiness was in 
the air, light, color, music, and beautiful 
things; but that, at times, has been all I could 
grasp. Let me go on the way I have laid out. 
I have a presentiment that love and marriage 
are not for me. If you knew my story you 
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would understand. I am confident it is better 
as It IS. 

He turned from me with the words: "I 
will keep the old promise. You may trust 
me. God grant you may have happiness in 
your own way. I hope all your future may 
be bright." 

I was more than half inclined through sym- 
pathy to call him back, but on reflection con- 
cluded that sympathy was not what he needed. 
I was inclined to think, too, that sympathy had 
once more come quite near making a fool of 
me. 

A longing for sympathy is implanted in ev- 
ery human soul, and mine has been very hu- 
man. I had been trying to school myself to 
a kind of hardness not in me by nature. I 
found, in thinking it over, that I had been a 
trifle too near yielding to the pleasure of keep- 
ing green the memory of the past, and perhaps 
weaving a future which had little in it for me. 

That we crave sympathy at all times as a 
constant balm shows not strength but weak- 
ness. Once having tasted it we court trials 
less, and in a way are glad of them as a means 
of extracting the precious balm. 

We should not be weak. Trouble met and 
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borne with self reliance and courage strength- 
ens and ennobles the character; but when we 
cast our burdens on some one else to bear 
for us, it makes us weaker, meaner in spirit, 
lower in purpose. 

I felt a little frightened to think how near 
I had been to giving up my freedom. I prayed 
to be delivered from such weakness, as I read 
or felt, in the words of Walt Whitman, 
" Surely whoever speaks to me in the right 
voice, him will I follow as the water follows 
the moon — silently, with flued . steps, any- 
where around the globe." This henceforth 
will be my prayer. 

" It is a possibility that many improbable 
things will happen." " I had many a day 
struck fierce, mid many a day struck calm." 

We will pass over a few weeks of tranquil 
enjoyment. I was beginning to think I could 
be happy, when there came a day which cast a 
blot never to be effaced. 

I received the news of Hugh's death, or 
rather his life, after he left me. It would not 
have seemed so horrible if he had died a nat- 
ural death — ^but such a sad end! — alone in a 
foreign country, away from all who loved him, 
or even knew him. All my shame and re- 
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morse returned with fourfold vigor. I won- 
dered if there could be much more in my cup 
of sorrows. Yesterday I could sit and dream 
and be silent, from very fullness of heart in 
thinking I was well, and free to go or stay, 
as I thought best. Now, a fever intensified 
my veins and every movement. I lived over 
again the old trouble. I passed a day of rest- 
less horror, and the night that followed passed 
in wakefulness and self-recrimination. To 
keep from thinking, I rose and went out into 
the fresh air and sunshine (my never-failing 
remedy), to see if it would cure my shocked 
spirit; but it did not clear away the clouds. I 
walked miles, but despair still harbored in my 
heart. Hope had been there before; what 
had I now to hope for? I could not imagine 
life in the future to be anything more than one 
long series of shocks. We are all dedicated 
to unhappiness; we all know it, and only seek 
to deceive ourselves. 

God knows I was never meant for this. 
Would it be possible to get used to it? I 
tossed through another endless night, and 
arose in the morning feeling fagged and mis- 
erable. The splendor of the morning could 
not revive me; there might be turquois skies, 
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but I could not see them. I will once more 
take up my bed and walk — start with no fixed 
end in view; seek new scenes; go where there 
should be no memories of old times. I 
have read somewhere " that having the peril- 
ous gift of love, one soon finds the seeds of 
death." I could feel an electric current in 
my veins drawing me to other scenes. I be- 
gan to think it was easier to win my love than 
to satisfy it. I perceived that I had not a 
nature made for happiness or contentment. I 
determined to leave behind me all sadness, if 
possible, and find peace of mind if it was to 
be found; bathe in the waters of Lethe and find 
surcease of sorrow. 
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XIV. 

I WILL tell you what I learned of Hugh 
in as few words as possible. When he 
left me that night his one thought was 
death in some form. His mind was 
almost a blank; he cared nothing for what his 
end might be; his sun had set — ^he was in a 
dense cloud — night had fallen. He walked 
miles, not realizing which way he went or how 
far. 

He only felt misery in his whole being; a 
gray haze over all — ^a violet sky, a few stars 
soon to pale before the rising moon, which 
itself would soon be enveloped in a bank of 
clouds. 

A storm was near, but he knew it not; it 
soon burst in all its fury, and he was drenched 
to the skin, which turned the dumb misery in 
his brain to a fever, and he was ill for weeks, 
and in his ravings went over and over all his 
trouble. When he was better and able to be 
around his ambition and spirits seemed gone, 
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and in his weak state he had nothing to call 
to his aid but the little drug which had made 
such inroads into his constitution. He found 
he could not throw off old recollections, and 
concluded to try new scenes — a new country, 
and see if there was a possibility of erasing 
that one face from the tablet of his mind — 
that face which had played such havoc with 
all that was best in him. We will let him tell 
his own story: 
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XV. 

FOUND myself looking with inter- 
est at new scenes, new faces, and 
the life I lived in Venice for a few 
months was so different, so new, 
I almost forgot my old trouble, and soon 
began to think that life was not all hol- 
low after all. I could, with my outdoor life, 
sleep sounder than I had for months — with- 
out a sleeping potion. I knew what power 
the devil had over me while I was unable to 
sleep, without some form of narcotic. (I am 
in hopes to leave that power out of my life.) 
The blood began to flow through my veins in 
a more natural manner. I could laugh at 
things which I thought once would never 
amuse me again. As I walked out at night I 
could feel quite happy in my solitude, and 
walk, dream, and wander; watch the summer 
moon climb the blue heavens, and descend 
out of sight again. I like it best when there is 
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little light, and a sort of ghostly air settles 
over the half invisible landscape. Then 
sounds themselves are a part of the solitude. 
They seem only to increase the silence. Shad- 
owy and unreal looks my past life — b, part of a 
far-off existence which has no touch or com- 
munication with this. I try to forget and 
sometimes think I am succeeding, as I hear 
the boatman and the soft swish of the gon- 
dola in the black water at night. I think to 
myself all nations like this; why not I? 

" I often sit at my window until almost 
morning. Within an hour or two of sunrise 
the moon ceases to shine, the planets show 
more brightly as the light wanes, and then 
deep hush falls upon all for an hour or two. 
It does not last long, for in some countries 
there is never any hour wherein all sleep; 
there is always a noise of footfall or of some 
other kind. 

" I wait, dreaming and listening, until oth- 
ers seem to be stirring, then sleep my sleep. 
' I watch while others sleep, and sleep while 
others watch.' A few hours of sleep is all I 
need. I wait till the dim light shows the 
buildings; the opal tint in the east is spread- 
ing; until the first songster of the morning 
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hails the approach of day. Full and liquid, 
the rich notes fall with strange loudness on 
the earth. One bird follows another, and such 
melodies! If one has never wakened in time 
to hear such a song he can not appreciate 
another's enjoyment of it. I spend days and 
weeks in this dreamy way. 

" I am getting back much of the sweet 
peace of mind that belongs to me by nature; 
which was mine before I became a slave to my 
passions. I come and go at my own sweet 
will; there is little here to remind me of my 
past. I go with the rest of an evening into one 
of the many places for my glass of wine, to 
smoke and study the faces. I have given the 
past a rest, with no thought of how long it 
will last. I am willing to let the past die, if it 
can; the future take care of itself, if it will. 
I had, one evening, a little disturbance not so 
pleasant. I went to one of the many tables 
where I had been in the habit of going, and 
was looking listlessly on the happy, pictur- 
esque scene; had not noticed anything unusual 
in the talk or looks of any of the people, until 
my attention was attracted by a little louder 
talking at one of the tables not far from me. 
The four men who were seated at it seemed 
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to get more and more excited, and what was 
stranger still, I seemed to be the subject of 
their conversation. One looked me squarely 
in the face and said, * He is the thief! ' That 
word of all; what could it mean? I knew in 
my own mind they were mistaken — that there 
must be some mistake. I never found out 
what it was. They never took their eyes off 
me, and the attention of the wholes place was at 
last aroused, and for a moment one could 
have heard a pin drop, the place was so still. 
All laughter and noise had died away, and it 
looked a little serious for me. I could not for 
a while believe it was I they meant, but on 
trying to go, found that it was. I was sur- 
rounded by men, and told it was of no use to 
resist; they had proof that they could show 
me for taking me with them. I made up my 
mind it would be better not to oppose their 
plan. I had no doubt it could all be ex- 
plained. 

" They told me to keep quiet, make no re- 
sistance, and if they found nothing at my quar- 
ters, it would be all right. They thought I 
was the man they had been looking for. I 
was led down one street and up another, in a 
totally opposite direction from where my 
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poor little room lay, but not one word of ex- 
planation would they hear. I laughed to my- 
self when I thought how little they would find 
in my room. Later I found I had reckoned 
without my host. I was finally led into a 
handsomely furnished room, and guarded 
while they searched the place. Everything was 
turned upside down and inside out, and in 
every place they found a piece of jewelry — for 
which they seemed to be looking. At last ev- 
ery piece was found for which they were look- 
ing, and one of the men said to me, ' We are 
satisfied. You will swing for this.' I was 
to have a trial, and was marched off to what 
seemed a fortified wing of an old castle; thrust 
into a room bare of all furniture, without even 
a campstool to sit on. There was one win- 
dow, iron-grated, high up in the wall. The 
moonlight straggled through it in long white 
ribbons over the bare floor, making the place 
seem tenfold more ghastly. There was noth- 
ing to do but make the best of it. I did not 
intend to swing for another man's guilt, and 
meant to do what I could for myself. I was 
in the hands of a nasty people — a people very 
free with knives and firearms. I felt so dis- 
couraged when left alone that I almost wished 
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the hounds had ended it at once. It was such 
a break to my dreamy life, such a jarring dis- 
cord to the past few weeks. I said to myself, 
' I must be one of God's unfortunates,' and of 
what use would it be to try any longer. This 
last straw was one too many. Should I ever 
be a free man? I sat hour after hour, hearing 
the tread of the sentinel outside my room. 
At last came the song of the birds, which had 
made me so happy the morning before. I fell 
asleep, but in such an uncomfortable position 
it could not last. I was bound so the cords 
cut into my flesh until I was in misery, and 
lying on a bare floor. I could hear the oc- 
casional barking of a dog and the tramp, 
tramp of the guard. 

" It suggested to my mind that I might 
perhaps, with a few coins, get the guard to 
give me something to eat, and while taking it 
from him slip past him or over him. I 
shouted out of my window, and after a few 
trials he began to notice. There was a short 
discussion, and then one of them came to see 
what I wanted. I begged him to cut my cords, 
pointing out that escape was impossible, assur- 
ing him that I would not attempt it, and ended 
by offering him gold, at sight of which his 
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eyes opened, and for a little more he cut the 
cords. By the same means I got a little bread 
and wine, not that I wanted the bread or wine, 
but did want him to come again to my door. 
I turned over in my mind what it was best to 
do, and knowing I should not have much 
chance of my life unless I fought for it, de- 
termined to make an effort. 

" I did not want to kill; had no intention of 
doing that, but fully meant to knock over the 
guard if it was necessary to get past him. He 
was rather a stupid looking fellow, and I found 
it not hard to take him unawares. I soon put 
him where he would know nothing for a few 
minutes, locked him in my place, threw the 
key to the four winds, and was soon speeding 
across the city toward the station. 

" I boarded the first train which came by, 
and left it at the next town, with the idea of 
some disguise. I was soon seated in front of 
a mirror of polished steel, and it was not 
many minutes before I had my beard shaved, 
which so changed my looks that no one but 
an old friend would have known me. I hardly 
knew myself; the trials of a few months and 
sickness had made an old man of me. I next 
bought a long cloak, for I had made up my 
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mind to turn tramp as far as Florence, and 
to sleep like a soldier, wrapped in my blanket. 
I would walk if I felt like it, or ride if that 
suited me better. It was a beautiful day, the 
sun shone as brightly for me as if I had never 
been in trouble. My courage came back little 
by little, and the world looked on me in a few 
hours as kindly as ever. I soon began to en- 
joy the sun, the fresh aif, and the blithe sense 
of freedom. I found I was still nervous, for 
when I had been out about an hour, I was 
startled by hearing the clatter of hoofs, and 
not thinking how far I was from the scene of 
my late trouble, turned aside and, concealing 
myself behind a clump of trees, waited for 
them to pass. I could not help feeling fool- 
ish when I thought of what I had done. Why 
had I hidden from sight? No one could 
know me in that part of the country, for 
I was too far from my last disturbance to 
dread discovery. I fell in with some queer 
people in my wanderings, and made up my 
mind that a tramp's life was not so bad after 
all, although walking may be a very different 
matter when one feels like it and has money 
in one's pocket, to what it is when one has 
neither the inclination nor the money. 
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" I had not taken the weather into con- 
sideration when I said that I liked it — ^the 
weather must be pleasant in order to walk 
many miles in any country. 

" As a crow flies it is not far from where I 
started to Florence, but man can not fly. 
Sleeping wrapped in my blanket, I had been 
out a day or two, and enjoyed it all. The 
novelty had not worn off when I noticed a 
storm gathering. I had been so occupied with 
my thoughts I had not noticed how dark it 
was growing. There was quite a mist over 
all; I could hardly find my way. I did not see 
any habitation or place where I could spend 
the night, so trudged on a little. It took me 
two good hours to walk what I ought to have 
done in two half hours in good weather. I 
stumbled on. The moon came up, and shone 
fitfully through a bank of shifting clouds. The 
wind was rising steadily, and rain seemed near. 
I hurried on, not caring to be drenched, and 
nothing but pleasant weather to dry me, so far 
as I knew. A drop or two of rain showed I 
had no time to lose if I intended to reach 
cover before the storm broke. I could hardly 
see my hand before me; there was no trace of 
man ever having passed this way before. I 
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finally came upon what seemed to be a cattle 
path. I had not followed this long before the 
moon went out of sight again, ' and the rain 
descended and the floods came ' in good ear- 
nest, with darkness that could be felt. I hur- 
ried on and soon found myself floundering in 
a marsh or quagmire of mud and water, in 
which I sank to my ankles, and with every 
step sank deeper and deeper. I concluded 
that tramp life was not to be recommended for 
comfort after all. 

" Which way to turn I knew not, as I ex- 
pected to strike a quicksand or worse — ^if there 
is anything worse. I could not stand still. It 
was not late, just dusk, and a long time before 
morning. I tried to feel for bogs with my 
stick, but made little progress, and was getting 
wetter every minute, if that were possible. I 
could hardly believe there would never be 
another flood, as the heavens seemed to have 
opened, and what water was not over me was 
under me, I was sure. I had about given up 
in despair, when to my joy I saw a light. I 
felt like shouting, but was too uncomfortable, 
with the wet slush which was all around me. 
I had not the courage to shout, I felt too near 
drowned. I did find voice enough to make 
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some one hear, and got an answering shout, 
' Who is there? ' 

" I answered the best I could, * A poor man 
who is nearly drowned. I have lost my way 
in this marsh. Is there any way of getting 
out?' 

•* He answered, ' There is danger beside 
a wetting. Keep right on; you will soon be 
here.' 

" I wondered if any one had ever tried that 
place in a pouring rain, but struggled on 
through rushes and mud, and at last stood 
on firm ground. I was so stiff and heavy 
with mud and water by this time that I could 
hardly move, and what was my delight to 
see a huge fire of pine logs spluttering in the 
rain at the entrance to a tent or hut of the 
rudest description. 

" I saw a man, over whom the fire cast a 
lurid glow, making him look more weird than 
he otherwise would. I did not know whether 
to feel at ease with him or not, but was 
willing to come in out of the rain to a fire 
and whatever of comfort he had to offer. The 
man was a queer-looking object, his hair white 
and long, had evidently known no comb for 
months, and lay on his shoulders in dirty 
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locks. Was he the ghost of a man, or worse? 
I was too tired to care. He made a sort oi a 
growl when he saw me, at which I did not 
wonder, I was such a forlorn-looking crea- 
ture — covered with mud, dripping wet, pale 
with fatigue, and not too prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. He pointed to a pile of rushes 
and said, ' Sit down and dry.' He then went 
to the fire with an unlit torch in his hand. 
This gave me an opportunity to observe him. 

" He was dressed in the fantastic manner of 
Italian tramps, or roving people. His face was 
seamed with wrinkles. He kept muttering to 
himself, although I could understand nothing 
he said; no words came from his lips. He 
came back with the lighted torch, and stick- 
ing it in the ground, said, ' Let me look at 
you. Are you hungry?' 

" I could not answer, being more dead than 
alive, with hunger and fatigue. All I asked 
was to be let alone, to lie like a dog and dry. 
He offered me a little wine, and by the look on 
his face when I at first refused I knew it was 
better to accept, so putting my fears aside, I 
drank. I soon felt better, and lay in silence 
after that, with the steam rising in clouds from 
my clothes. The rain still descended in tor- 
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rents, and soon began to come through the 
roofof the hut, which did not trouble me^much, 
as it did not hit me. I was too comfortable 
and easy to care. I wanted to lie and rest; 
my tramp in the wet was not what I had been 
accustomed to. He asked whither I was 
bound, and when I told him, said we could go 
on together in the morning. I soon fell into 
a deep sleep, from which I did not waken un- 
til late the next momtng. 

" The sun was shining hot, and a blue mist 
was over all, rising from the damp ground. 
My companion was waiting for me, and when 
at last I opened my eyes it seemed quite a re- 
lief to him. Said he, ' You are a sound sleep- 
er, and must have a clear conscience.* 

" I thought we would not discuss that sub- 
ject together, as our ideas might differ. I 
was soon on my feet, and feeling stif? and sore, 
with a little cold I had taken, and a thick coat- 
ing of dried mud. I could not dean my clothes 
very well wiih the conveniences at hand, and 
had to content myself with whipping off what 
I could. 1 was soon ready to start, and we had 
not gone far before we came to a small hos- 
tel, where we could get our breakfast, 
which I was very thankful, as I was b 
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to feel weak and faint. We had our coflfee (the 
vile stijfif that country affords) and rolls, and 
I began to feel better. My companion had 
not as yet asked my name, and I thought as 
long as he was satisfied I was. 

" He had from the start kept up an animated 
conversation on the beauty of the surrounding 
country. We did not linger long after our 
light breakfast, for by daylight my clothes 
shamed me. I was anxious to be off, as the 
early part of the day is the best for tramping 
in that country, and I was anxious to cover 
as much ground by daylight as possible. I 
had no mind for night walks, after the experi- 
ence of the night before. We pushed on; in 
a few hours we came to Bucine, where we 
stopped and lunched on poor bread and poorer 
wine. There may be good wine in Italy, but 
it is not sold at the country inns; the poorer 
classes do not get it. What they do get is 
vile stuff generally. 

*' My companion had been as bright as 
could be until we came to a sort of cliff, 
when he stopped, and as I looked round, he 
was shaking his fist in the direction of Peru- 
gua, and from that time he was not the same 
man. He was now as silent as he had for- 
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merly been talkative, and seeing him so down- 
cast in a way affected my own spirits. My old 
trouble came back so easily, it took very 
little to bring it to mind. I thought of the 
one I had left, the one I had loved so well; 
the one I loved, in spite of distance, time, or 
sickness; the one who was never out of my 
mind many minutes at a time, at least. Noth- 
ing would throw off my sadness but the little 
toy I always carried. I had one long fight 
with that, and generally gave in at the last. 
(Are there any who read who understand how 
persistent that drug can be?) I would have 
given my life at any time for one look at the 
beloved face. Such is the burden of a hope- 
less passion — such madness! I am always 
under the influence of the old thoughts, and 
often under the influence of the detestable lit- 
tle drug. 

" We were just starting from Monte Varchi 
the second day, after a little rest there, when 
we saw a party of horsemen ride down a poor 
woman who seemed to be either deaf or blind, 
for she started to cross the road, seemed to lose 
her presence of mind, or could not see, and 
was under the horse's feet before either of us 
could reach her side. As she fell her hood 
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flew back, disclosing a lovely young face, but 
such a sad one. I began to lift her, when my 
companion uttered such a cry as I am likely 
never to forget, and, seizing her in his arms, 
cried over her like a child. We took the poor 
girl into the inn, and did all we could for her 
as long as she lived, which was only a few 
days. I could not ask my companion what 
relation he held to her, for his grief was vio- 
lent. I would wait; if he wanted to tell me 
later it would be just as well. I had not the 
heart to disturb him while his grief was so 
new. I could not go on my way and leave 
him alone with his trouble. There might be 
something I could do. The poor old man did 
not seem to realize what he was doing from 
the first. The unfortunate girl was hurt more 
seriously than we at first thought. She could 
not leave her bed the next morning, and grew 
steadily worse, until there was little life left 
Still the old man could not see how she was 
failing. He looked so sad and heartbroken, 
and when he came out one morning and said 
I could go in if I wished, I followed him in 
and found the poor thing in a cot in one cor- 
ner of a room bare of all furniture except a 
little stand and a chair at the side of the bed. 
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" I was shocked at the change which had 
taken place in the poor girl, and could see she 
had not long to live. She seemed to be asleep, 
but when he stooped and asked her if she was 
asleep, calling her ' little one,' in such a tender 
voice, she opened her eyes and said, ' Not yet, 
but I soon shall be.' A smile passed over her 
face, making it one of the most beautiful I 
had ever seen. I knew she would sleep soon, 
never to waken in this world, and I thought 
to myself, 'If only I could take her place!* 
Her face had a look of content, as though 
she could see beyond. Her father, for such 
I found the old man was, did not seem to real- 
ize how little time she would be with him. 

" ' She is better,' he said. ' I will give her a 
little wine. All she needs is strength, my little 
one.' 

" With the words, he went to get some, and 
found the bottle empty. He looked so hope- 
less. * Stay here,' I said. ' I will get some.' 

" I ran to my room and came back with a 
bottle. The poor girl tried to swallow, but it 
was too late. We could do nothing. When 
the poor old man knew she must die his grief 
was terrible. He^begged her to stay, now he 
had found her. He could not let her go so 
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soon again now when they could be so happy. 
It is not for me to repeat the words of the dy- 
ing girl; her story of wrong and treachery 
would be only one more to swell the list in this 
world of wrongs. She had been betrayed by a 
brute and left to the tender mercies of the 
cruel world — an outcast. We all know the 
tender mercies of society at such a time. Her 
father had not seen her for months. 

** Now I thought I knew why he shook his 
fists in the direction of Perugua. Her story 
was not long, and if it could have gone with 
her how many tears her poor father might 
have been spared, but often those who are left 
must not only bear the sorrow of losing those 
they love, but must also have the story of their 
wrongs and the sting of what they have suf- 
fered. 

" But all this is only a fraction of this 
world's trouble. I had looked on death be- 
fore, but never on one so sad. All had been 
old people, or had suffered so much or so long 
it was a relief to have them go; but this death 
was so different. A beautiful young girl, a 
fair young creature, who should have been left 
to adorn some path in life; a beautiful being, 
as pure in thought as angels. Why are such 
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made that kind of a sacrifice? It is one of the 
mysteries of life. Her story was only one of 
many. She had fallen into the hands of an 
incarnate devil, ruined, and cast off to die like 
a dog, while her betrayer goes in search of 
another victim. Some of this world's ways 
are much too horrible. Surely, God must sleep 
at times. What were my troubles compared 
to this old man's? She was at peace; he had 
lost all he cared for on earth. I had health 
and strength left, and the world was wide. I 
would start again, and perhaps be able to con- 
quer the vile habit which had come near mas- 
tering me, body and soul. I would throw off 
my present mood, and help poor humanity 
whenever and wherever I found it. 

** We made what little preparation we could, 
and laid the poor girl to rest. Then we started 
on our way, one of us a sadder, and the other a 
better man. I learned then that my companion 
had not made the road his home until his 
trouble. He lost his child, and in looking for 
her he had taken to the roads and fields. I 
had thought less of my trouble, in trying to re- 
lieve others; forgotten my own sad thoughts 
in relieving those of the saddest. 

My sleep that night was in a peaceful, quiet 
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spot, under an overhanging rock, rolled in my 
cloak. It is one of the most restful things 
to be in tone and touch with nothing but na- 
ture, no jarring sounds or sights. My 
thoughts would return to the poor girl, and I 
grew pale with rage to think such things can 
happen and the world smile, or look on with 
indifference. Why do we look the other way 
when a man does the worst thing he can do 
by a woman or girl? The evil done should be 
atoned for, not forgotten. The man has a 
chance to make full reparation. He should 
not be allowed to go from his sin and at the 
first opportunity do the same thing again, and 
in the end marry some pure girl. He has 
driven one or more poor women to death 
with shame, while he offers what he has left of 
character and wasted manhood to some pure, 
good girl, who rues the day she was born be- 
fore she is done with him. A man debased in 
his ideas; a life which is a shame to any coun- 
try; the best of wine and women to drown 
what little morality he might have had to be- 
gin with — ^how can we expect him, after such 
a life of wild oats, * to settle down,' as the say- 
ing is, with one wife, who is perhaps a little too 
prosaic at least for him — a little too good to be 
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entertaining for him. Her eyes and heart 
must be trained to meet that kind of man, 
and hold him. He can not be satisfied with 
any less in life than he has been used to, and 
soon tires of the charms and cares of home and 
hearthstone. No wonder so many young wives 
cry out their young hearts trying to keep that 
which is precious to them but which is rotten 
to others. This is one of the problems that 
have not been solved. 
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XVI 

E were up and away with the 
dawn, and hoped to reach 
Florence that night. Late 
in the afternoon the city 
came into view. There was a slight haze 
which prevented my first glimpse from be- 
ing what I had anticipated, and there was 
little admiration in my first look at the 
old city. The scene was fair enough, but 
sad thoughts would intrude. How differ- 
ent it would have been could my first 
visit have been made under other circum- 
stances! My old trouble would intrude, and 
oftener in my dreams than waking hours; 
but when awake the old drug was continually 
nudging my elbow. It was a long fight with 
one or the other. I never felt sure but one 
would master me yet. I knew I was a better 
man in many ways from having loved so good 
a woman, and a worse one in having to give 
her up, and in trying to drown my trouble in 
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drugs or alcohol, the life I had led had played 
sad havoc with my health, and might with my 
mind. My traveling companion seemed to 
understand my weakness, and acted as guide 
and counselor. I learned to know his full 
worth. He knew the world remarkably well, 
and as time wore away the sharpness of his 
grief, he turned more and more to me, and 
seemed glad of some one to talk to and care 
for. I need not dwell on the thoughts which 
floated in my mind as I let the silent night 
calm my fretful heart and brain. I only knew 
that two beings could dwell in the same body, 
one cool and philosophical, the other weak 
and human in its longings. 

" May God, who has thought fit to make our 
hearts of so many pieces, comfort and pardon 
when we revolt at our fate. Oh, if He could 
only be made to answer for all that we lay 
at His door ! 

" Now came long, hot days of dreamlike life; 
the seeing of new and strange faces, strange 
things and ways. I would have been glad 
could this dream-life have lasted for ever. I 
was as happy as memory would let me be. The 
cool, misty sunrise, the beautiful noonday, the 
gorgeous sunset, the warm, still nights, fol- 
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lowed each other, their comfort sinking into 
my soul and body, and touching with healing 
what was sore and festering, which I had 
thought past healing. Looking back on that 
time I can see I was as near happiness as I 
have ever been. When the face of all others 
would come before me, with the shining hair, 
sometimes in disorder, flowing over her shoul- 
ders, or in a low, wavy coil, I wondered if I 
should ever look on it again, or if I did would 
it be old and faded. Alas! that such a face 
could fade; such eyes weep— they are born to 
shine and rejoice. There are times when I 
like to be among unknown fellow creatures, 
in a crowd; no one who knew me, and no one 
whom I knew. I then felt at liberty to watch 
them, as behind a mask. The most of them 
came and went as thought there were no sor- 
row in the world, but we who have had our 
share know the world is full of wounds too 
deep to bleed, the remembrance too dreadful 
to forget. As I went into a church or cath- 
edral and watched the worshipers, some who 
follow the services from altar to altar, others 
who settled down in quiet corners, telling their 
beads, my thoughts were far away. It is a 
strange thing to feel oneself in contact with 
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so many lives and not know the history of 
one. 

" Sometimes at night, when I find myself 
alone in my own chamber, a strange spirit 
comes over me. There is comfort in the very 
barrenness of it all. The complications of the 
past year fall from me. I take my candle and 
walk to the little old mirror and look at what 
little I can see of myself. I look at this 
stranger — ^this hollow-eyed man. I look so 
strange to myself; can this man who looked 
so different a few short months ago be me? 
I am never satisfied with the face; all that looks 
familiar to me is the hair and eyes. The fea- 
tures have sunken, changed — ^they have such 
an unsatisfied look. The mouth, which used to 
be so strong, is now melancholy. A weird 
and frightened feeling comes over me; will 
the riddle of my life ever be solved? The 
longer I look the worse I look to myself. Is it 
the nomadic life I am leading, or the little 
drug I am fighting. I find myself uttering 
strange words, and thoughts come to me which 
seem a part of the little toy I have always with 
me. Had my fearful dream of life been the 
preface to this hideous thing? It all ends in a 
weary, cheerless feeling, a dull pain some- 
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where; is it in my head or heart, or both? 
God knows, if I must fight the nightmare of 
the last few months until death relieves me — if 
so, welcome death. My stiff lips are fit for 
nothing but a muttered curse, and a return to 
the drug which has such a magic charm for 
driving away all sadness, and sleep follows. I 
take it a little oftener and in little larger 
doses, but what difference does a grain or two, 
more or less, make? It will the sooner be 
over; no one to suffer but myself. Who cares 
for me now? No one that I know. 

" I am worse off than usual one night,, and 
when I come to know where I am I find my- 
self on the floor with a throbbing pain in my 
head, which must have come from my fall. 
I can in no way account for it all. I stagger 
to my feet and grope for my candle, which 
has rolled off in a corner. I remember feel- 
ing badly the afternoon before, and not being 
able to eat; the hot sun must have done the 
rest. When my old friend came to me in the 
morning he stared at my haggard face. I 
could see by his expression the night had left 
traces. A plunge in the river might remove 
the dead feeling and haggard look. I would 
try it, my inexplicable mood of the day previ- 
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ous hung like a pall over my mind. What 
happens after a certain point or wish has been 
attained in the way of joy or sorrow? Gen- 
erally nothing; the outside world remains the 
same, whether we smile or weep, dream or 
die. We fit back into our grooves, as I did 
into mine, trying to divert my thoughts, so I 
need not ask myself what curious power had 
been at work in me for a few days. I repeated 
to myself that the strange thing which had 
happened to me was the result of the heat and 
fasting, and had to be satisfied therewith. As 
we are not responsible for the madness done 
in dreams, neither was I accountable for the 
flight out of my true self — my true nature. 
Would it happen again? Would the next at- 
tack be worse? We all know what we do in 
our dreams. We visit places we have never 
seen, weep over old associations which never 
existed. These creatures are not we, our- 
selves; we lay our heads on our pillows, 
pleasantly wondering what our dreams will be. 
We awaken with a pleasant dream right be- 
fore us, fresh in our minds, and sleep as soon as 
possible again, hoping to dream the same 
thing. Is not the morning's consent to 
the night's wild doings as sinful as any of our 
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other wild thoughts or things. I made 
promises to myself that nothing of the kind 
should happen again through any fault of 
mine. I can not tell why I am writing all 
this, unless it is that I must speak to some 
one; keep some hold on my old life which I 
feel slipping through my fingers with a swift- 
ness I can not understand. Perhaps some 
who read will feel a little pity for one who 
needed it but never got it. 

" One night when I had gone early to bed, 
weary of doing nothing, perhaps a little home- 
sick for a kind word or loving look, I woke 
to see the brilliant, late moon shining in at my 
uncurtained window. I heard a church clock 
strike twelve, and as though there were an 
irresistible charm in the witches* hour, I rose, 
dressed, stole down the silent stairs, and got 
into the little boat which was fastened to a 
ring in the water door. I got into it as in a 
dream, and pushed off. I did not ask where 
I was going. I let myself drift past murky 
corners and dark doorways till I came to a 
broader space where the moon made silver 
tracks before me, paths of light which, if I 
were to follow, might lead me to some twi- 
light of content, if only I could come to in- 
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finite rest. I lay back in the boat gazing up- 
ward, for if fate had brought me to such a 
place I must wait for something to happen. 
This might be the prelude to strange music. I 
felt as if unearthly chords would soon strike 
the air, then my pulse stopped beating, and a 
shiver ran through my blood. Was this 
death? I had never felt like this before. Why 
not end it all in the water? How easy to let 
myself over the edge of the boat; no one 
would be the wiser. I have read that in such 
moments a prayer rises to the lips of the 
tempted one — ^it is not true. I had no wish 
for prayer ; I would not pray. What was there 
to pray for? Had my life anything to be 
thankful for? No! a thousand times no! I 
was in the power of an awful dream ; would it 
ever cease? 

" How I got out of the boat, or how I 
reached my room I never knew. I know, for 
they told me, that I fastened the boat to the 
wall, and got up the stairs somehow, and into 
bed, all in one long sleep, from which I did 
not waken for some hours. 

" A feeling that I could not live with such a 
self came over me. Must the past few weeks 
be played over again? Must it be played to 
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the end? I can see at last that I shall never 
be able to get the upperhand of my demon of 
strength. The awful fate which I have been 
dreading is drawing nearer. Am I such a 
coward that I must go on to the end? Must 
I live on and suffer the torments of the damned 
rather than end it in a shorter way? The 
only thing that keeps me from ending it all 
now is the hope of seeing the loved face once 
more. The one hope keeps me up when 
nothing else would. I am ready to end all; 
then the face comes before me and I cling to 
life, still hoping, still dreading, the awful 
nights; the days are not so terrible. As I sit 
in the sun I can go over all the old happy 
scenes— every one of our happy talks come 
back to me as I think of it. 

" Only once in a while would she ever com- 
plain of her unhappy lot; how sadly she felt 
to think she could not keep her husband's 
love; of the heartless things he said to her; of 
the long hours she spent alone, while he was 
out seeking other pleasures. What a horror 
it all was to me. Good God! how any man 
could have such a woman for a wife and look 
at any one else. I felt sorry for any man who 
had missed the love of such a nature, either 
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through his own blindness or his ignorance of 
human nature. Oh! when those scenes come 
before me I feel as if I shall go mad. Can I 
bear much more? When I think of how un- 
happy she may be now — I know nothing of 
her, I have not heard one word in all these 
months. Perhaps she is sick— dead she can't 
be and I not know it. When I must keep 
from thinking I take the poison, which is al- 
ways near me. I can not fight much longer. 
Her face comes back, and it does not look the 
same. It may be my fancy, my weakened 
brain, but I see lips which are so white, the 
face grows paler and paler, and then it re- 
cedes from me, then a veil comes over alL 
I am frightened; I used not to be so easily 
disturbed. Shall I ever hear from her again? 
Shall I live to know if she is dead or dying? 
I can not get the thought out of my mind 
that something has happened, and every time 
I get to this state there is only one thing I can 
do. Can nature stand much more? I often 
had chills, and spoke to my old friend of ma- 
laria. He suggested going to some other 
place, but he knew it was not the climate, and 
spent more and more time with me, and tried 
in various ways to divert my mind from my- 
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self and my trouble. I had long since made 
a confidant of him. 

" I started one morning for one of my long 
walks. I often tried to walk off my uneasi- 
ness; in fact, there was nothing else that would 
do me any good. I must get too tired to think. 
I, this time, walked in a totally different direc- 
tion from any I had gone before. I took no 
notice for a long time which way I was going. 
My one idea was to get as far as possible from 
human habitation to brood and mourn. I 
g^ew tired and sat down to rest. I knew no 
more until I awoke. It was night; the stars 
were shining brightly. A dank made its way 
down my throat. I was stiff and cold; the 
stars did not shine for me long, all turned to 
thick darkness. My eyes would not get ac- 
customed to such blackness. I tried to rise, 
but was unable to at first. I knew I was too 
sick to walk, but no one could know where 
I was, and so could not look for me. 

" I had no recollection of how far I had 
come. I got on my feet at last and crawled 
along, down one road and up another, getting 
more and more dazed every moment. Should 
I be able to get to anything I had ever seen 
before? Was I afraid of the dark, or what 
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was this strange feeling? It seemed as if I 
had an invisible presence. Could I escape its 
clutch? I wanted to run but could only drag 
my feet; how tired one can be and still keep 
going! The way is so long when there is no 
strength left. All at once I hear what sounds 
to my ears like a funeral march. Can it be 
my own, or is the one dead who has been so 
much to me? I have never felt so sick. I 
can't go on, and sink down in despair. I 
remember nothing more until I find myself in 
my own bed, with my one friend bending over 
me and a Sister of Charity standing near and 
whispering. I think, * Oh! why do they not 
talk louder? ' The whisper sounds so like the 
wind before a storm, so mournful; I stretch 
out my hands — they are so thin and yellow. 
They tell me how sick I have been, and in my 
delirium have raved of nothing but the loved 
one. I felt that I had not long to stay, and 
was glad at last that I need not suffer much 
more. I felt resigned, if only I could forget — 
that was all I asked. I begged of my friend 
to finish the few lines I had begun to the 
one I always thought of, and send them, with a 
little souvenir I always wore, which was to 
tell her I had gone where I hoped there 
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would be no more parting. I made what little 
preparation I could for the old man who had 
been so kind, and was ready to close my eyes 
on a world that had not been too kind to me/' 
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XVII. 

THE sad news I received, with a few 
lines from his old friend: 
" We found him lying stretched 
upon the damp ground in a place 
horribly dark and gloomy, and my heart 
stood still with fear that he might be 
dead; then the thought came, would it 
not be better so? We looked long be- 
fore we came to him — ^in his room, in all 
his old haunts. His bed had not been slept 
in. We called his name; knowing how fast 
he had been running down of late, I ex- 
pected to find him dead. We got him home 
and did what we could, which was very little. 
There was no constitution to work on; the 
exposure to night air, the poison of the river, 
did what the drug had left to be done. All we 
could do we did to make his last days com- 
fortable and peaceful, if it were possible. I 
knew he would be at rest, and did not want 
him to stay. He was weak as a baby when 
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not delirious, could not move a muscle. When 
out of his head seemed to be trying to go to 
the loved one. He would start up with a cry, 
* I am tied down. Why do you tie me? I will 
not harm her. Will no one tell her I am long- 
ing to see her?' 

" To sit beside him and listen to the ravings 
of his heart's sorrow was more than I could 
bear. Now and then he would sing a peculiar 
melody, always the same air. It sounded like 
the wailing of a departing soul. I slept long 
one day, and was wakened by the sister who 
said, ' I could not wait for you to come; he is 
raving still, but worse than before.' 

" I found his face whiter than when I left 
him, if that were possible, and he was contin- 
ually crying, ' Do not let her die! Will no 
one do for her? Must she die with me in 
sight and not able to do an)rthing? * 

" He kept up a movement with his feet as 
though he were trying to walk, and was too 
tired, then would stop and cry, ' Oh, my feet 
are so sore — so tired — ^but I will come; they 
are holding me, but I am strong.' When he 
sang, the tears ran down his cheeks, and I 
wiped them away as carefully as I knew they 
would have been if the one he loved so well 
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and so long, and was dying for, had been 
there. 

"The time came soon when we knew he 
was to leave us. He could hear nothing, and 
grew more and more uneasy — then quite still. 

" We will not linger over the last hours of a 
blighted life, his agony was something terrible. 
It was dusk at last for him; the sister was read- 
ing her book of prayers. The lamp cast a 
shadow over the deathbed. His eyes opened, 
but we knew that he did not see an)rthing 
earthly. We saw that the end was not far 
off; that the heart which had throbbed so hard 
for months would soon cease altogether. The 
pulse was scarcely perceptible, almost as if it 
had stopped, then gave a few more beats. It 
is hard for some to die. At last a sweet peace 
spread over his handsome features; he bore 
the look of one who had slipped unconsciously 
from life to death. 

"There is little more to tell. Hugh lay 
calm and peaceful upon his bed. We looked 
silently down on one who could not be more 
unhappy where he was than he had been in 
life. The sister knelt for a moment in prayer, 
crossed herself, and left him as he was, the 
victim of a broken heart." 
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A few weeks after his death I received the 
last words of one of the saddest, most miser- 
able of men. 

" Sweet hope, thou hast departed, 

And empty is my life, 
I seem to have no energy 

To face the toil and strife." 
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XVIII. 

WE will go where all is new to us, go 
with no fixed end in view. No 
old renjinders; I thirst for new 
scenes. We are soon on our way, 
and the band of ice which had bound my heart 
for days began to relax. I pity the man or 
woman who can travel the world over and say 
'tis all barren, for so it may be if one does not 
appreciate its fruits. 

We spend months in going from place to 
place, and in a measure drown the sad past. 
If there be a better way I do not know it. 

We succeeded in losing our money, our 
identity, and almost all love of home. We 
found money an open sesame to most places, 
and that we could do little without it. We 
were in some places where the white wings of 
peace brooded over the people night and day, 
and in others where there was no peace, no 
matter how we spelled the word. 

We saw the summer roses blossom and 
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fade; felt the fresh air of autumn blow over the 
mountains. We heard before and around us 
warning whistles, bells, and signals. We 
looked down into the lava-channeled sides of 
Vesuvius, walked or rode over the most 
dreadful and most beautiful places in the 
world. We rushed through lands of sunshine 
and snows; of sorrow and sin. 

We sailed over cool sparkling waters of 
land-locked inlets; looked at icy architecture, 
glowing pink and golden with marvelous sun- 
sets, or shimmering with whiteness in pale 
moonlight — peaks of snow-clad mountains, a 
silence too deep for the power of speech, too 
sweet to be broken by aught but the breathing 
of awe, which one must feel. I grew happier 
than I ever dared dream. The world's strange 
byways seemed changing. I soon began to 
think I had womanhood, life, and love still 
left, and only for a moment now and then 
would my heart sink in a spasm of regret for 
wasted time, wasted love. A ghost of the 
old lost love would rise once in a while. Noth- 
ing was so sure to bring up old memories and 
overthrow all self-control as the music in some 
of the grand old cathedrals. 

A voice, thrillingly clear, breaks on the 
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hushed stillness of the worshipers, swelling, 
rising, and floating in pleading melody 
through the great interior. Its richness 
chained the listeners with astonishment; it 
does not seem of earth, but rather as an 
angel's voice. My eyes grow dim with tears 
as the matchless music thrills me. 

The air of God's holy temple grows sacred 
as the voice rises and swells in one long an- 
them. I should like to die in one of those 
moods. The floating strains, fragrant with 
incense; the chanting, the grand burst of the 
triumphant chorus. Is there anything to 
equal it in art or nature? Not for me. I can 
forget all sad things while sunning myself in 
things which I love. 

There are times when I live as an automa- 
ton, pushed along by my overmastering pas- 
sion for music. 

The only thing which can save me is the re- 
membrance of the prayer which my mother 
raised over my bed as a child. 

I like to move as in a trance. Then her 
voice calls me back, and the way she used to 
speak my name saves me from the worst I 
think. 

As we sped through the country the land- 
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scapes gradually changed from thrift to slov- 
enliness; from rolling hills to highest moun- 
tains; then gloomy forests, lovely lakes, chilly 
pools, straggling trees, dreary marshes, made a 
lonely, a forlorn picture. We, ran by little 
villages, with sad-looking old people wander- 
ing over the roads, a thing I am most sorry 
for. It must be dreadful to live to old age 
and not have enough of this world's goods to 
be independent, or at least comfortable. On- 
ward we flew, just the same. We found no 
one to welcome us, no one to do for us, when 
we came to a place, but the attentive maitre 
d'hotel, a thing we did not in the least mind. 
We will not weary our readers with a detailed 
account of coming and going, since this is not 
a book of travels. No one cares to hear 
of others' travels, as traveling is Avhat we 
make it. I for one do not care what time 
any one else gets to a place or leaves it; 
what they pay for anything, etc., and am loath 
to weary the readers with what I can not my- 
self endure. 

We did not stay in dull places; if by mistake 
we came to one, the same conveyance would 
take us from it. We did not live frugally, 
but took the best the country afforded. If 
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we came to places where the sunshine seemed 
thin we did not stay long. We did not set 
out with the idea of making over any place 
or person — improving on God's handiwork — 
or working any reforms. There were others 
whom I thought more capable of that than L 
All I wanted was a thing quite finished, quite 
done, if we could find it. As far as beauty of 
landscape is concerned, we saw some places 
that God seemed to have finished, notwith- 
standing. We tried to find places where civ- 
ilization was far enough advanced to make us 
comfortable. We pleased our fancies with 
ideal webs; we came down to the common- 
place, the usual pattern generally. If we 
came to a place . where we had been told 
there was sunshine all the time and it rained 
continually, we would smile and ask the rea- 
son why, and they would laugh and reply that 
it " was an unusual year." We saw interesting 
and uninteresting things and people. We met 
those clever, versatile, volatile, and if there 
was a trait of character we did not run aross 
we failed to realize it. We aimed to see all 
kinds. We met the people who always carry 
a Baedecker; people who keep diaries for no 
one to read, or if they do, make fun of them. 
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The diary, perhaps, published to impose a more 
stupid or vapid account on the public of what 
one has seen; one who looks at ever3rthing 
with such queer eyes. 

Of course, it requires an artist to describe 
the commonplace, so that it will be interest- 
ing to any one but themselves. 

As I look at it, common conversation, mere 
talk, were better forgotten; there are startling 
things enough to retain, so if we must use the 
commonplace, let us use it as a filler, or for the 
person who can not or will not have anything 
else. When smart sayings or smart people 
are not, then nonentities can get a chance — 
which they generally improve. But variety is 
the spice of life, and we had enough of it, I 
think. No variety bothered us, except the 
variety in language. We ate some things 
the pedigree of which we were not sure of, and 
as I have read somewhere, " when we eat 
peanuts we think peanuts." So I presume 
when we eat sausage we think sausage — ^we 
dream of it, anyway. 

I remember being in Scotland, and feeling 
hungry, looked for a sign. I saw one on a 
door, the glass of which was ground, and I 
asked a woman who stood in the doorway 
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if we could get something to eat. The sign 
read, " First-class refreshments." She looked 
rather queer and replied that they were out of 
everything but something to drink. I knew 
then why the glass in the door was ground, 
but never learned whether " first-class '* meant 
the drinks or people. We saw another sign 
which read " Fish and tripe suppers," and 
concluded not to try that, as we might not 
understand the combination, besides it was 
not supper time. Still, we must have some- 
thing to eat, so went into a not very clean res- 
taurant, sat down at a table, and asked for 
several things on the bill of fare which Noah 
might have used, it was so dirty. The girl, 
as we named each thing, said it was out of 
season. We finally settled down to the tag 
end of a piece of ham and a glass of warm 
beer. We could not have ice for the beer, 
as that was out of season (it was the month of 
March). We began to feel as if possibly we 
too might be out of season, so made the best of 
it. We took a carriage one morning for a 
long drive, and said to the landlord on start- 
ing, " We would like to get back in time for 
a little lunch before taking a noon train." He 
calmly told us we would not need any. We 
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had to take his word for it, there seemed 
no other way. We did not know the coun- 
try as well as he did, and the people might 
not get hungry there as in most other places — 
possibly lived on air — some looked as if they 
might. Some of the Scotch people impress 
one as knowing it all ; at least, they look and 
act as if they thought so. There is one 
other nation who may think so too. I will 
not try to hurt the feelings of any one by 
mentioning names. I like to keep the good 
will of all I can without going out of my way 
too much. I will not try to convince any one 
of anything, for we all know the old adage 
" of the man convinced," etc. It says nothing 
of woman in any of these old saws and say- 
ings, so I presume it has been harder from the 
beginning to convince a woman that she ought 
to do wrong than a man. It may have been 
harder to manage a man than a woman; or was 
* until the new woman came to us. I met peo- 
ple who read for weeks before taking their 
journey, and read all the time they ought to 
be looking at things. One woman exclaimed, 
when she saw the Coliseum at Rome, " Oh, 
yes ; that's the place where they held bazaars. 
These were the stalls where they sold different 
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things." I wanted to say, " Poor fool," but 
refrained for several reasons. I did not care 
to explain to her a thing she would not have 
appreciated. A few of the many who travel 
would do better if they would read less and 
think and look more. 

Do they ever think of the tragedies and 
revelries which have been enacted in times 
gone by as they stand, surrounded by the 
walls of an old ruin, with only the grass for 
a carpet, the sky for a roof? 

Do they think of the bones of the thou- 
sands over which they stand while in an old 
churchyard? I think it was Madame de 
Stael who said she had rather meet clever, in- 
teresting, versatile people than to admire the 
beauties of nature. I do not agree with her. 
I would rather have the one we have the most 
of; we have one always with us, the other 
seldom or never. I have heard that there are 
men still existing who think women are de- 
void of the best wit and humor. I will not 
try to disarm the old fallacy. I beg pardon 
if I have seemed to try to be funny. I will 
try to tell you how it all impressed me, and 
if what I write after this does not seem to go 
with the tragic part of this book I don't see 
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that you can help it. I may seem to be too 
versatile or too changeable to suit some, but 
please remember I am not trying to suit any 
one but myself in writing it, and that is hard 
enough. I have by me a good bit of verse on 
versatility that I took from the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine not long ago. I will only insert a stanza 
or two: 

" The graduate who woos the panegyrics of 
society. 
And hankers after posthumous applause. 
Must remember that possession of a prodi- 
gal variety 
Of talents will invalidate his cause. 
He must learn to put a tether on his cerebral 
agility. 
And focus all his energies of aim 
On an isolated idol, or the curse of versa- 
tility 
Will drag him from the pinnacle of fame. 

" Though the curse may be upon us and con- 
demn us for eternity 
To jostle with the ordinary herd; 
Though we grovel at the shrine of professional 
fraternity, 
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Who harp upon a solitary chord, 
Still we face the situation with an imperturb- 
ability 
Of spirit, from the knowledge that we owe 
To the witchery that lingers in the curse of 
versatility, 
The balance of our happiness below." 

We may seem to veer around from one 
country to another for a few pages; but, as I 
said before, as this is not a guide book, no one 
will try to follow the same route. I only 
want to put in the most interesting things. 

We must go on our way. " Time waits for 
no man," I think I have heard somewhere. 

We were in some places where a sulphur 
candle would have been convenient, but for the 
most part we were where cleanliness came be- 
fore godliness. I for one would rather have 
it that way, if we can only have one. 

I will tell you a few big stories which were 
told me of different parts of the country. I 
did not believe them all; you can, if you 
choose. 

In California we heard of a tomato vine 
which grew nineteen feet high and twenty- 
five feet wide, and was covered with fruit in 
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January. We did not get there until Febru- 
ary — it was dead then; but we did not dispute 
the man. I heard another more tragic in its 
results. A farmer raised one thousand bush- 
els of popcorn and stored it in his barn. The 
barn caught fire, the corn popped, and filled a 
twenty-acre lot. That was hard for me to 
believe. 

We visited one cathedral where we were 
very much interested. We were told that an 
earthquake visited it in such a year. Thirty 
worshipers were killed, but the priests escaped. 
We could not help thinking of the old say- 
ing, " the good die young." 

We brought home the usual variety of truck, 
which seems a part of a few weeks' or months' 
travel ; some of it worthless, of course. I must 
tell of one or two instances where the cab- 
driver might have gotten the better of me, 
if I had been some one else. One cabman 
agreed to drive us so many hours for so much. 
When he thought he had gone as far as he 
wanted to, he drove me up to the station and 
said that we had seen all there was to see, 
and did not seem to understand why I in- 
sisted upon sitting in the carriage my full time. 
Another instance of a cabman's not getting 
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the better of me occurred in Paris. The cab- 
men are " on to the Americans," as the small 
boys say. I was also on the look out for 
them. I was crossing the street one day 
when two of them rode me down, coming from 
opposite directions. They drove so close I 
had no chance of getting away, stopped their 
horses, and grinned. I did not grin. I 
snatched the whip nearest me, struck them 
both in the face, threw the whip to a police- 
man (who is seldom on hand), and had no 
more trouble. 

Nothing made me feel any worse in my 
travels than the poor, old horses on the cabs 
in Paris, and in no place do they have bet- 
ter ones than in London on public convey- 
ances. I could never get used to the eternal 
jewing of Americans, which is carried on in 
Paris, I think, more than in any other place — 
unless it be in Italy. There is never one price 
for anything, nothing seems legitimate; but I 
presume some things are. I will try and 
not make too sweeping assertions. Paris is 
a beautiful city, and all must like its appear- 
ance, even if some of the people and ways 
do not suit us. 

Of course, as we went from place to place, 
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we took in the " shows " of each, or were 
taken in, and if one can find any worse in the 
world than in Paris — I was going to say I 
would go there — ^but stopped just in time; 1 
think Paris will do for even me. I also think 
of all places on earth that Red Mill (Moulin 
Rouge) beats the record for pure and unadul- 
terated filth. It is well enough for the unin- 
itiated who visit Paris for the first time to go 
there, just to be sure he has seen the worst 
thing on earth, for they all like to feel that — 
there is a satisfaction in it. I want to leave a 
good impression on the minds of those who 
read, and must not, therefore, confess too 
much, nor allow this part of the book to ap- 
pear too much " hit and miss." I know of a 
book published under that title, and one of the 
author's friends said it missed a good deal, 
and did not hit anything. I do not want to 
hit much, but must not miss it all; neither 
must you. I mean to keep to myself some 
things which I have seen and thought, and 
have certainly thought and seen some things 
I have not kept. A little you read in this 
book may seem to have been written by one 
whose mind was in a state of fermentation, 
the result, I hope, will not disappoint. 
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I grew sick and tired of it all after a while, 
and longed for a rest and quiet, and a feeling 
of being identified with one place, instead of 
the feeling of belonging to none, or nowhere. 
Please do not take what I say as law and gos- 
pel; there are different ways of looking at 
everything, according to how much one knows 
of them. We went from Paris, a city of all 
that is bad combined with all that is beautiful, 
to a city which is worse in some respects, if 
that is possible. Vienna is more superficial in 
its politeness than Paris, more hollow in its 
sentiment. We drove through the finest street, 
or strasse, of the city to reach our hotel. I 
thought, what a beautiful city! What massive 
blocks of marble lavishly decorated with alle- 
gorical figures. The buildings looked as if 
they had stepped out naturally for the fresh 
air, or to give us a welcome. As we passed 
the Grand Opera House, the Cathedral, the 
Imperial Palace, the Museum, — all seemed 
grand and impressive beyond my power to de- 
scribe. We retired at night with visions of 
there being much in store for us on the mor- 
row, but by daylight that garish, undeceiving 
daylight, the buildings looked far too much 
like stucco in imitation of marble to be beau- 
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tiful or impressive. It looks grand outwardly, 
but somehow one gets the impression that it is 
made up, and I do not like imitation in 
anything. Some of the people are a good 
imitation of what they want to be. Allow me 
here to say a pleasant word for the Germans. 
I had to pay my fare the second time over 
one railroad, through some mistake, and went 
to one or two offices to see if I could get 
redress ; they were very polite to me and said 
it would be repaid to me, but it might take 
some time; it was paid after sixteen months, 
which goes to show that " it is better late 
than never," and that they are a people of 
their word. 
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XIX. 

Low walks the sun, 

And broadens by degrees 

Just o'er the verge of day. 

The shifting clouds assembled gay, 

A richly gorgeous train 

In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 
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WE finally came to a place where all 
days were serene. We spent long 
hours in the fresh air and sun. 
The sea before us lay wrapped 
in the fleecy mists of Indian summer. It was 
like an exquisite dream. The gentle breath of 
the wind served only to stir softly the yellow 
leaves that floated silently down from the great 
trees of the avenue. Everywhere the October 
sunshine fell on earth and sky like a benedic- 
tion. It was as if summer already parted, 
turned once more to look with love upon her 
erstwhile home to recall lingeringly past joys 
and say farewell. It is the time of day when 
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the avenue is thronged with gayly dressed 
women promenading the walk or riding in the 
most elegant of equipages. 

Is there any place in the world where all 
seem to live for pleasure but this. Where is 
there as much dress and glitter; no place 
where all nations congregate; no place where 
they dress so well. Verily of a sunny after- 
noon, the moving kaleidoscope of color, with 
the beautiful flowers and robes and faces, is a 
sight diverting enough to put ten thousand 
blue devils to flight. All seem light-hearted, 
even if a few are not. We soon enter into the 
spirit of the place and live to eat, sleep, walk, 
and dream. Here in this vast playground we 
see at times what might look strange in any 
other place, but which seems a part of this. 
There is no place where the ladies look so like 
groups of flowers; no place like this for violets 
— so many worn and so cheap; music always; 
flowers always; sunshine generally. Who 
would not live here? 

The old saying was, " See Rome and die." 
Not I ; Rome is too intensely interesting. We 
all love to be there, but give me the free life, 
the sunny sky, the gayety of life, the sea, the 
tropical plants of Nice. Is there any place 
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equal to the Riviera for beauty of landscape? 
Not for me. 

I have watched by the hour all classes of 
people around the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo, and tried my luck with the rest. 
" Where the sun goes down in clouds and 
seems to mourn 
The sad necessity of his return." 
Here are to be seen the most splendidly 
dressed, as well as the shabby genteel, the 
rich and the poor, the beau monde and the 
demimonde. We feel here an atmosphere 
that is to be felt in no other place — a hush 
that can be felt. The deep stillness is broken 
only by a light rattle of gold or silver — ^a me- 
tallic chink, a small sweeping sound, as the 
rake takes in coin and perhaps your breath 
with it. A low monotone in French, such as 
might be expected to issue from an ingenious- 
ly constructed automaton as the croupier 
counts and tells who has won. Round the 
tables a crowd of men and women gather the 
year through — from noon until midnight. 
There are ten tables, with perhaps thirty at 
each table; no loud talking; no confusion; 
many spectators, but more playing; a change 
of seats at the tables if not winning. Occa- 
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sionally a woman is observed putting down 
a five-franc piece, perhaps just to see what 
the sensation is. Those who are there for 
business are people of all nations — aristo- 
crat and plebeian side by side. Here, certain- 
ly, there is a striking admission of human 
equality — the white, jeweled fingers come 
near touching the long, bony yellow ones 
stretched out to clutch a heap of coin. Where 
else would her ladyship have graciously con- 
sented to sit by that dry-lipped feminine fig- 
ure, prematurely old, withered after short 
bloom, the one holding a gold purse — some- 
times more than one — ^the other an old, faded 
velvet one. While every single player differs 
from every other, there's a sameness to an on- 
looker. All look either eager, desperate, hag- 
gard, or evil in all ways. A few young women, 
more old, many of the demimonde. The same 
adjusting of coin, more or less, preparatory 
either to putting it in a purse, or risking it on a 
winning number. We spent many a day in 
and around that place, as who does not, if their 
time is their own, if there is nothing to call 
them away? 

Outside the playhouse, or casino, it is one 
of the loveliest spots on earth. We were there 
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for months, and met, as a natural consequence, 
many people, some very agreeable — ^men and 
women who seemed the soul of honor, the soul 
of all that is good. When we meet the same 
people every day, we grow into a sort of fam- 
ily. There is a feeling of ease, as though one 
could call upon them at any and all times. 
When men and women meet thus day 
after day there is more or less love-making, 
or whatever one wishes to call it, — it makes 
no difference if it is called by any other name. 
Men and women of leisure fall in love and 
out of it very easily indeed, and a woman 
who is not old or portionless finds plenty of 
attention — some of it quite serious, some of 
it not at all so. I had felt for one of my 
friends a sort of friendship, familiarity, and 
indifference combined. I treated him exactly 
as if he had been my brother. I felt that he 
was rather good looking, but had not given it 
much thought; in fact, there were others whom 
I liked just as well. At last, however, as a nat- 
ural consequence of intimate relations between 
men and women, he seemed to be falling in 
love — I think that is what he called it. One 
evening he was so nervous and excited there 
was a point to all he said, and very near to 
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all he thought. I knew the symptoms. I 
knew I should never feel at ease with him 
again; that I could not ask favors in the fu- 
ture, which had been so handy in the past. 
All the familiar, everyday footing was spoiled. 
His attentions now would be serious or noth- 
ing. I had kept him at a distance as long as 
I could. I should be obliged to let him speak 
to have it over with ; that would spoil all my 
pleasure. Love is not like anything else; it 
can not stand still ; it is changing always — in 
intensity, in form, in effect. The passions 
of men and women are identical, but in the 
expression of them they are the reverse of each 
other. A woman may be afraid to let her lover 
speak, while at the same time she is exercising 
a thousand little arts and wiles to draw him 
on. She ignores him one minute, and flies to 
him the next. I had been glad to put off the 
time for him to speak, but angry at his re- 
pression, for whatever he felt for me had been 
as apparent for some time as if he had spoken. 
A husband I certainly did not want, and 
could feel that that was the only thing he 
would be satisfied to be. It is pleasant to be 
loved, to be thought of under all circum- 
stances, but I was learning to stand alone. 
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What was there in me, or about me, that al- 
ways suggested thoughts of marriage; no 
comfortable friendship — it must always come 
to something more. 

Finally, one evening after an entertainment, 
we went home, and he, restless and uneasy, 
was not able to tear himself away. I said 
to him, "Will you not sit down?" "It is 
late," he said, with some awkwardness. He 
was a fresh-looking, strong man, and pleasant 
to look upon, but appeared so silly as he stood 
there twirling his hat and cane, that the scales 
turned, but not in his favor. The spirit of 
torment, with which I am blessed, came to 
me in full force, and I could not help saying, 
" Well! why do you not go? Surely, you are 
not afraid of the dark." 

He said : " I wish the dark was all I was 
afraid of. I wish to God that was all ! " 

I had to laugh ; not that laughing was what 
I ought to have done by any means, but I am 
apt to do just what I ought not to do at times. 
He was furious, and I thought now he will 
be vexed, and I can get out of it much easier 
than I expected, but again I reckoned without 
my host. He said: "Why do you laugh 
when this thing means so much to me? 
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I could not help feeling a little sorry 
for him after all, but said: "It is late; 
you had better go. This will all look 
different by the light of day; perhaps it 
will all look like a dream." He said : " I am 
not a boy to stand here and be made fun of. 
I have thought that I loved before, but that 
seems so far away now since I have known 
you; I don't think you can know how this pas- 
sion has been growing in my thoughts. How 
much I love you. I know it is of no use to talk 
to you in your present mood ; you do not care 
how much you hurt me." I told him again 
it was late. 

" I am going," he said, and turned to do 
so, but came back again. " Look at me," he 
said, " and see that I am in earnest. I can't 
leave it this way, and put off again what I 
have wanted to say for weeks. Why not let 
me speak? Why make me feel this way?" 

I told him it would do no good; I did not 
want to marry. I knew I did not care for him 
in that way. He turned to go. " Let us part 
friends," I said. " Why must there always be 
something between men and women to hinder 
the friendship that might be so pleasant? I 
do not mean to sneer at you. I am lonely, all 
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my courage goes at times, but I am not ready 
to marry again. I have felt that you cared 
for me for a long time. Can we not still 
be friends, even if nothing nearer? " 

He said: "How cruel you women are! I 
must face it, I suppose, and you will not help 
me. Why did I ever meet you? I will not 
give you up; I will have you. I will leave 
you now, but I shall come again, and hope to 
find you in a different mood, and it will rest 
with you whether we go on from this to some- 
thing more, or to nothing. I can't live near 
you, the way I feel toward you, and see you 
the same to all. I must be all to you, or go 
out of your life altogether." 

He told me where he would be for two or 
three weeks, and I heard him go out into the 
night with a dreary feeling of perhaps being 
wrong after all. A feeling of regret that such 
a character should have come into my life 
while I was under the spell of distrust and in- 
difference. He wrote me from time to time 
little friendly notes, never mentioning the one 
subject most interesting to him. 

I passed the time in a restless manner, not 
knowing my own mind long at a time. Not 
still one moment, neither able to eat or sleep. 
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I knew I should have to decide in a few days 
a question which, if decided one way, might 
wreck my life ever after. I would have given 
a world to have had my faith in mankind 
restored. I could not believe in anything or 
anybody. I was at ease as long as there were 
no vital questions to settle, but this one meant 
so much to a good man, I could not bear to 
hurt him. When the time came to decide I 
was no nearer a decision than when he went 
away. He said, as he looked into my eyes, 
and waited for my answer, " Well, do you love 
me?" 

" I don't know," I told him. 

" You don't know! " he ejaculated. 

" I don't know," I repeated, disconsolately. 
" I don't know, and I'll tell you why." 

Then I told him how I had felt, and how I 
could not make up my mind. I told him if he 
could make me clear to myself I should be de- 
lighted, for then I might know whether to ac- 
cept or reject him. He threw himself into a 
chair, and looked rather disgusted; he said 
he still thought I was playing with him. 

I told him it was the furthest from my 
thoughts, and added that nothing disturbed 
me in a great degree, nothing worried me. 
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I seemed to have lost all powers of decision. 
I could not decide the slightest thing any more 
without a disquieting feeling that I was mak- 
ing a mistake. I thought my trouble of the 
past years had left me unemotional. 

I was not actually unhappy, but tired; per- 
haps lazy; perhaps I should never be able to 
decide anything again, or be good for any- 
thing. I seemed in a negative state of mind. 
I never lost full consciousness of what I had 
been through, day or night. I tried not to 
think of it, but I felt it at all times, and every 
interest of importance in life seemed sus- 
pended. At times I was in a state of joyous 
exaltation, then all changed apparently with- 
out cause, and I became restless and troubled, 
and I saw before my eyes a something I was 
not able to dispel. 

It was as if all the fires of life in me had been 
extinguished and only ashes left. There had 
been so many promises made and not kept — 
could I try it all over again? I often won- 
dered if any one ever kept a promise — that is, 
if he happened to change his mind before it was 
time to keep it. 

My lover got up suddenly and said: " You 
do not know what a hell a woman can throw 
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a man into. Let us end it one way or the 
other. I can stand no more of this." 

He was speaking on, but his words came to 
my ears in a far off tone like some one speak- 
ing from a distance. I heard him say: 
" Don't hate me for this. I don't see how I 
am to bear it; but if it must be so I had 
rather be a dear friend than not see you at all. 
It may all be different some time. I can bear 
no more to-night. I never want to see another 
hour like it." 

When he left me that night the rain was 
coming down in torrents. I must have lost 
consciousness or been in a semi-conscious 
state. I could still hear the rain and the fire 
snap, but could not move. I knew no more 
tintil the break of day. What dumb misery I 
was enduring. I could not explain it to my- 
self. Was I losing my mind with the strain 
of the last year or two? Should I never care 
for anything again? Had the trouble of the 
last years snapped the strings of life? It 
seemed as if all pertaining to me had its mi- 
rage — its rude dispellment. I hope some will 
understand. If a few have escaped under- 
standing, as few have fully understood. After 
that I saw him nearly every day, yet not one 
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word was said on the subject; it was not men- 
tioned by either. We treated each other as if 
nothing had occurred. We knew of what 
each was thinking. I was in hopes time and 
other faces would cure him of his infatuation, 
but it did not, and as I saw the struggle he was 
making a feeling came over me that I had 
been too hard, a feeling of pity which is nearer 
to love than some think. At last my mind was 
in a state of torment. I laughed, sang, jested, 
and was in a state of intoxication which I did 
not understand. At times I was wild with 
nervousness, uneasiness, and every other dis- 
agreeable thing which one can feel. I did 
not know which way to turn, and was afraid 
of myself. One evening he came as usual 
and said, " I am afraid you will get sick of me 
if I come so often." 

" On the contrary," I said, " I was waiting 
for you. I have been waiting for you the 
whole day." 

I spoke jestingly, but the effect of my words 
was magical. He would not be put off any 
longer, and although I respected him for that, 
I had not expected him to take me at my word 
in quite such a way. 

He had been taken by surprise, but claimed 
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what he was sure was his right, after all his 
waiting. He had not dared hope as much. 
I could not speak, only look at him, shaken 
by a strange feeling I could not explain. We 
were not left long alone, but he improved what 
time there was, for he had waited long. I 
made my escape at last. When once more 
alone a deadly feeling of fatigue overcame me. 
All excitement gone, I wanted nothing so 
much as to rest. What is this dreadfully tired 
feeling? Should I ever get over it? I do not 
know how many hours I slept. When I awoke 
the sun was shining brightly in my room, but 
what had happened? Everything looked 
strange. I felt that there was a void, a blank, 
and I could not account for this strange feel- 
ing. All at once I thought of what I had done 
the night before. What had love of freedom 
come to after all. I knew in a moment I was 
going to regret what I had done. Not a par- 
ticle of the feeling I had for my lover yester- 
day remained! Even the tender, pitying feel- 
ing I had had for him was gone. 

Must I do it all over again, and spoil an- 
other man's opinion of me, if nothing more! 
I knew he would come again to-day, and I 
should not find my task easy. My first im- 
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pulse was to write. I became wild when I 
thought of facing him. At last I could not 
meet him; I would write and tell him the truth. 
I hoped to make him hate me, and so save him 
more suffering. I was sorry I had no mind 
left; sorry I could not keep my word. I had 
known few more pleasing to me ; he was all that 
was manly, upright, and honest of purpose. 
Was I making another mistake? I wrote him 
just what I felt, and got his answer, which told 
me he was disgusted, to say the least. He did 
not understand my way of thinking and do- 
ing; it might be better the way we had left it. 
He would, no doubt, get over his infatuation 
in time. He certainly did not want to marry 
a woman who did not know her own mind two 
minutes at a time; one who did not know 
whether she loved or not. He had no pa- 
tience with a woman who posed in different 
ways — ^first lover, then friend, and vice versa. 
He could learn not to care for one who played 
with the best possibilities of human nature. 
We either love or we do not. There is no 
half way. What we miscall love sometimes 
is not love at all. It is but a transient ebul- 
lition of conditions, mostly physical. Love that 
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lasts is a compact of all our highest qualities; 
fever fits of passion or feeling are not love. 

The mood may take us unawares, but will 
not stay unless we want it. 

He said to me: " Why did you lead me on, 
only to throw me over? If you had been a 
strong nature you would have done quite dif- 
ferently. It would have left a very much bet- 
ter impression on my mind, at least." 

Love lasts only when it is cherished. I 
think there is little else to be said. He 
thought he understood me at last. Perhaps it 
was better so; it would help him to get over it. 
I hoped so, at any rate. 

Once more I had finished a chapter in my 
life. Yes; I concluded that was quite finished, 
and it certainly had left a bad taste in my 
mouth. It was another wound to my vanity. 
I would once more hide away in one of those 
sunless bogs of memory all I could of the 
past and not turn on the light, if I could help 
it. I would once more throw everything to 
the winds. I had no one near to hold up a 
warning finger and lecture me on my wrong- 
doing. I would not settle down and think 
I had nothing but the prosaic side of life left. 
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I would once more try to bring back my 
pride, ambition, and energy. 

I still believed in energy, even if that quality 
of our natures had gone out of fashion. We 
have all met or seen those who move as though 
their lives were one undeviating observance of 
the genteel — a sedate placidity — ^that pose 
which is cultivated for various reasons; one 
reason is the persons know they are not what 
we call born to the purple, but may be able to 
make others think they are by a studied air of 
languor and indifference. 

Sometimes ignorance of the commonest 
thing is tried. I presume we have all heard of 
the girl who asked which cow gave the but- 
termilk, and of another who asked which cow 
gave the warm milk. All that has been tried 
and went out of date long ago, but other fool- 
ish things and ways have taken their place. 
With some young girls, for instance, such a 
dull, die-away look as they can assume; such 
a vacant, staring look — a look as if they were 
so tired of the world and all the people in it; 
an expression or mannerism to stamp them as 
a little different from those around them, and it 
does stamp them as little fools which we are 
willing to bear with, thinking time and experi- 
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ence will change all that, and put a little 
common sense into them. Again, there is a 
class of people who are like watered stock, we 
look for what is not there. We look at some 
people and can not believe that God made 
a human being to look so well, yet with a na- 
ture so vapid, so hollow. 

We can bear the feeling which comes over 
us when we look at a woman who has the 
expression of saying to herself, " Just see how 
pretty I am! " for if there is anything behind 
the mask worth saving it will overcome the 
foolish look; if there is not then she does 
not affect any one long. I feel sorry for a 
woman who for anv reason has crushed out of 
her nature whatever was sterling in the first 
place. Do we not all hate to look at a woman 
with traces of beauty left, but which is not 
beauty now, by any means — ^just a mask, color- 
less, lifeless, faded — can we think that the 
spirit behind is anything but faded also? Lack 
of energy, or in other words laziness, has 
ruined more characters than any other one 
thing. Give me a little life, with perhaps less 
beauty of feature. No one wants outlines 
without color or life. 

If one's life is sterile, and there seems noth- 
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ing of interest in everyday life, try to cultivate 
an expression of countenance to deceive the 
world around you. Do not let us look as 
though we need or court pity. 

Some of us are queer human stuff. For 
one of those poor women who have no change 
in the routine of their humdrum life of chil- 
dren and housework from one year's end to 
another, there is no redress. We can not 
blame them if their expression is careworn; 
disgust of life or whatever it may be; but for 
one who has been born and has lived in a 
broader atmosphere there is no excuse for the 
stony expression we see at times. 
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I HAD been born with abounding vitality, 
and would throw oflf my present coma- 
tose state. Every square inch of my 
slender frame had been full of life — ^it 
should be again. 

The rush and fever of the electric age in 
which I had lived should agree with me. I 
had been blessed with nerves strong enough 
to stand the strain so far; why not get back 
some of my life and spirit. The dead thing 
I seemed to be now was not I; it was not nat- 
ural, this mood of mine. I would throw it oflf, 
as I had done other things — ^this awful thing 
that was holding me down. Perhaps the cli- 
mate where we were was too enervating, and 
was sapping my life, my will power. I would 
throw it oflf. I would be a law unto myself, I 
would not spend too much time for a few 
weeks, trying to seem pure in the eyes of the 
thousand and one who had seemed so impor- 
tant heretofore. I would let the men think I 
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was a little worse than I was, and try to 
malce the women think I was a little better. 

Where there is no law there is no prevarica- 
tion. I would make my own laws for a time 
and see how I felt then. 

I had spent a deal of time in trying to be like 
the rest of the world, and certainly had not 
found it too much pleasure, and do not think 
I had made a success of it. Now I would 
start out for pleasure, and see if I could feel 
any worse than I had at times during my past 
life. I would grasp whatever amusement 
came to hand. 

I was a welcome visitor at all the houses 
where we were in the habit of going, and I 
mingled with the gayest and fastest set I 
could find. I met men and women past the 
spring of youth, whose wit prolonged the tri- 
umphs of past days. One woman, with whom 
I was an especial favorite, charmed all with her 
loveliness, all spoke of her talents her wit 
dazzled, her humor pleased all. We spent 
night after night around her tables, eating, 
drinking, or playing. Her little suppers were 
famous. She was passionately fond of music, 
and a skillful performer. My love of that art 
and the reckless mood I was in came near 
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wrecking what little principle I had left. For 
music has a charm for me which it has not for 
some. I would like it all the time, day and 
night, and can be led to almost any length 
by its eflfect. There was always card playing 
and gambling, and although she did not seem 
to encourage that kind of thing, we all knew 
it went on. We also knew the splendor of 
her home and entertainments were derived 
largely from that source. 

Here was to be met at all times from all 
quarters of the globe the wit and beauty of 
men and women of leisure. With all the charm 
which that kind of life carries with it. There 
one could spend hours of pleasure and hours 
of danger. Perhaps in all instances the inter- 
course did not extend to real friendship, for 
some of them were too much occupied with 
other interests; but it answered every purpose 
of love and friendship. I had tried both in 
other ways, under other conditions. I made 
up my mind these were more satisfying in all 
respects. I had rather mingle for a while 
with those who had taken the world as a 
playground. Nothing seemed to spoil their 
enjoyment of the long, sunny days and the 
long nights. The conduct of those who have 
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weak principles and strong passions, those who 
are masters of wit, and all the arts of fascina- 
tion, may not be elevating, but it is sometimes 
inspiring. I saw a deal of the human, the 
warm-blooded side of things, and while it 
lasted I had not many unhappy days or nights. 
Here all were free, all gave way to unfettered 
revelry. Once or twice the old saying came 
before me of " Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof." I could not help thinking the 
evil sufficient. It was not all good. 

No restraint of any kind. " Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die." I did not 
die, but perhaps it would have been just as 
well if I had. 

During those days and nights of jumbled 
emotions I have no doubt I was very absurd, 
and must be excused from telling how I 
placed my heart and hand at the disposal of 
some. I presume I was very vehement at 
times, and thought while it continued I meant 
what I said. 

It was pleasant while it lasted; I am not 
broken-hearted that it did not last. 

Young and old are all alike, when under 
the influence of the flowing bowl. There is a 
certain freedom engendered by dining in its 
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best sense. I had at my feet many a one 
who would never have thought of it in the 
cool light of day. 

My luck at cards was extraordinary, and 
with women, wit, and wine, the hours were not 
slow. What my readers do not know of that 
kind of life they will not miss. I hope I shall 
not be held to account for what I have not 
done, what I have not had. It is best not to 
tell all I saw in that place of noise and pas- 
sions, and perpetually renewed festivals which 
never pall with some. 

This thing of drinking and laughing at jests 
which do not move us when not under the 
influence of wine can not be put down in a 
very correct way, for those who participate 
may not remember who did the most of the 
talking. 

We do it because we like the noise, the 
excitement, and general abandon of the thing. 
It is the kindly, quick-witted, brilliant, ca- 
pable people who do this the best; and how 
charming to have that kind of people about 
us — those who never think unkindly of a little 
thing said or done at such a time. There is 
a sort of delicious terror mingled with the 
rout not to be attained in any other way. I 
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think many of us like a sort of wildness which 
we feel when we are doing something of which 
a certain few disapprove. Those who have 
never tried this thing know nothing of it, and 
for that reason their opinion is not worth lis- 
tening to. To all I have ever known there is 
a fascination in beautiful things, in sweet mu- 
sic, lights beaming softly through opaque 
globes in fantastic designs or colors, all shades 
of the rainbow. There is an unthinking charm 
in it all. There was, in that place where life 
seemed all play, the perfume of flowers the 
year round, roses, violets, every kind in most 
luxurious growth. Moonlight, starlight, sun- 
light — ^the dark, scented starlit gardens with 
the handsomely dressed women — the love- 
liest women, with their white skins, languor- 
ous eyes — it all fascinates; is it any wonder 
one does not stop to think, but goes on hop- 
ing it will last. The music sways us as a strain 
which we particularly care for strikes our ears. 
We feel almost willing to sell our souls that 
there may be no change, that we may never 
have to look back. We go f ron: bad to worse ; 
we do not want our best friends near us unless 
they think with us. We are afraid of ad- 
vice; advice is not what we want, but sym- 
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pathy. Glorious hours, wasted perhaps, but 
who regrets them? We live in the tumultuous 
laughter, the smoke, the perfume. Our 
lives may be one long discord, full of blem- 
ishes, but we do not want to change. We read 
sometimes to find a little something as bad, 
or worse, than we knew before. We love to 
read of weird harmonies of passion. So we 
love to mingle with those whom we hope are a 
little worse than we ever meant to be, hoping 
or thinking to rub a little badness on to the 
outside which will perhaps not stick. 

After all, passion has its sweets, even if its 
dregs are bitter. There's a tingle to thq wine, 
which we like, before we reach the dregs. 
Most of the people we meet in such a place 
have the manners, if not the morals, of the 
best ; such people are supposed to be bad and 
are seldom disobliging, while plenty of others 
are supposed to be good, and are sometimes 
disappointing. We are all human creatures, 
not angels. I would drift where it looked as 
if there was the most pleasure. I would stay 
until all paled. I would try all kinds before 
going. I had certainly had the dregs of a 
few cups, and would not be satisfied until I 
saw the dregs of the one I was lifting now. 
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No one here looked backward or forward. 
The present filled every space. The yesterday, or 
to-morrow, must be the effect of some fancy. 
At times when alone my mind was a chamber 
of horrors, then I would dash out and do 
some more extravagant thing than the last, 
but would fall asleep listening to the water 
below my window, and say, one more day, 
then we will turn back — ^go out of this life, 
shake off this shameful mood. I would give 
up this life which was not a life to be proud 
of. I was thinking now too much of self, 
and with my high-strung, emotional nature, 
it would be hard to come down to the prosaic, 
but it would be better. What if my joyous 
moods were followed by fits of depression; 
had it ever been any different? I delighted 
in this life, the glitter of it all, to a greater 
degree than some, but did I not feel many 
things more keenly than some? There is 
danger in indulging in such a life too long, 
too much, for the line is fine which divides 
sensual from intellectual pleasure. My idea 
of propriety had never been a conventional 
one. 

It is well our friends do not always desert us 
in time of trial, or when we have mental or 
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moral maladies, leaving us to struggle on alone. 
We can generally turn to some one when the 
world deserts us. I began to wonder how 
long my one close friend would be content to 
see me smudge what she knew was a fine na- 
ture in the beginning; and when one begins to 
think it is seldom the thing which has looked 
so tempting before that will please us now. 
I could see in my own eyes a mutely, plead- 
ing look to come back to a life that would 
leave no sting behind. I knew no fire would 
bum without fuel; it was the surroundings, 
the beauty of the place that had kept me. 
Could I be content with a calm, healthy life in 
some other part of the world ? Could I again 
be content with nature, the beauty of moun- 
tain and plain, field, forest, and flower, the 
sun and the sunshine, all the colors of light 
and shade, the depth and harmony of color, 
the blue sky by day, with its glories of sunrise 
and sunset, the dark sky by night with its 
moonlight and starlight, that cloudland to 
which, when we wearied of earth, we could lift 
our eyes and see it changing ever? 

I had been fascinated by the place into a 
freedom of speech and manner, a giving way 
to pleasure, not in me by nature. It is all 
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human nature in different garbs. Some people 
never move without raising a dust. I began 
to feel as if, perhaps, I had raised too much. 
Would it ever settle? 

" It is time, oh passionate heart and mor- 
bid eye, that old, hysterical, mock disease 
should die." 

I must go where my emotional nature would 
not govern me, and let my reasoning powers 
work again. I must remember I am living in 
a world where there are others to be con- 
sidered. I wondered to myself if I could be 
waiting to have something awful in its nature 
happen to me ; I hoped not. I must go while 
I could feel shocked at a few things I saw. 
In nine cases out of ten, there is a great grief 
or a great wrong at the bottom of it all when 
a woman does a thing for which she is 
ashamed. The moral nature is like water — it 
must have movement, variety, and diversity to 
keep it from stagnation. I had not been wear- 
ied by the monotony of the last weeks, but 
had it improved my morals? My life had 
been full of sparkle, but in no other way did 
it in the least resemble a brook. Over indul- 
gence might kill me but monotony never. I 
shivered to think of the past, and could pick 
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out no part which I would have repeated. I 
had surely fallen from grace, if I had ever had 
any. 

Somewhere I have read of making amends 
for wrongdoing by lives of faithfulness. I had 
tried faithfulness first, so there seemed noth- 
ing left for me. A few more days and I might 
be willing to pluck the unnatural growth from 
my heart. A little nature might have stood 
firm against such a current as had struck me, 
"but the noblest natures are easiest bent." 

Perhaps God does not mark as sinful pre- 
cisely what we lay down as violations of law. 
And sins which seem to blacken with their 
smoke may have a flame which is pure after 
all. And if some faces show scars of recollec- 
tion they also prove there has been something 
inside to show through, while others look al- 
ways the same because there is not much be- 
hind to show. My throat had not burned with 
tears unshed the last few weeks any more than 
it had while I had lived, or tried to, a better life. 
I have heard the saying somewhere that 
" Whoever pursues the paths of sin long 
enough, falls into a gulf." Was I near the 
gulf? 

Perhaps you may have heard the story of 
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the little girl who could not remember her 
prayer, and her mother always prompted her 
at a certain point. She went away to stay 
over night, and when she knelt to say her little 
prayer, not getting the help she was used to, 
could not go on, and, after waiting a minute, 
said : " Please, God, 'scuse me ; I can't think 
of my prayer, and am staying with a woman 
who doesn't know any." Now, I may have 
been staying with people who knew no pray- 
ers, so it was time to go! 

We owe most of our happiness to our sen- 
sibility or our ministering to the senses. Look 
at the luxury in our homes and around them, 
and you will see how all mankind are seeking 
happiness that way. Had it been wrong, my 
tryingtoplease my lower nature? Was it going 
to bring sorrow to any one to see me day by 
day giving all that was best in me to some- 
thing that could not last? If we look at wrong- 
doing only as it regards ourselves we need 
not marvel that the ways of wisdom and pleas- 
antness are not chosen rather than those of 
folly and wickedness. I had in the beginning 
a kind, impressionable nature, sensitive to a 
fault, generous before justice to myself. I 
was kind to myself only; now I had been cul- 
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tivating a hardness which nothing could touch. 

Once I had a strength of purpose, coupled 
with refinement of feeling ; had it not all been 
trampled upon ; had it all paid ; had anything 
paid? I had not been doing anything for my 
own improvement, or any one else's, for a few 
weeks; but did it matter? 

The thought of the country began to soothe 
me, the green fields, the spring flowers — some 
of my dreams were of my old haunts. I could 
see the sparkling brook, hear the music of its 
ripples, and the song of its birds. As the rec- 
ollection comes back I fall into a restful reverie, 
in which the past and the present are strangely 
mingled. It seems dreadful to think of both 
at the same time. The two lives are so differ- 
ent. The soothing memories of the past help 
me to forego the life which is beginning to pall. 
I will throw the bitter past behind me and be- 
lieve in the future. Already yesterday seems 
a world, an epoch, away, or apart from my 
present mood. What spell had been upon me 
so long? I will say no more about it. They 
who have never touched it with their fingers 
may secretly laugh at it in their hearts and 
never be the wiser. It is what we think of 
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ourselves, or about ourselves, that makes us 
unhappy, not what others think. 

I have most too perfect a knowledge of 
myself and know all m^ bad qualities to be al- 
ways on good terms with myself. I think 
some of my least happy moments have come 
from my knowing myself too well. 

We will go before I have too many scars 
of recollection to remind me of my short- 
comings. I would not stay so long — I could 
never look back on my life here without shame 
that I had been so weak — for no matter how 
vivid the thought of it might be, it was noth- 
ing to the reality. 

I began to feel a new creature when I had 
decided to leave the seductive spot, with all its 
turmoil. I would take one more look out over 
the sea and go to a different life. I would 
not run the whole gamut of wickedness if 
there was anything left; no longer pose as 
one of the worst. I go out on the coast and 
up and down the many paths of the little park. 
I look once more at the beauty of it all by 
moonlight. Dreariness and distrust of the 
life inside those walls has taken the place of 
the excitement. Deep down in my heart, side 
by side with the restless longing to see all, do 
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all, is the unfailing vivacity, and a wish for all 
that is good, a right that will keep. 

It is like a summer night. I walk as long 
as I can, then rest on one of the many seats. 
The air is heavy with the flowers, the night 
still. The ceaseless, solemn, inarticulate mur- 
mur of the night, broken by perhaps the twit- 
ter of birds at intervals — ^it is all so delightful. 
Shall I ever find a place as lovely! The night 
seems impenetrable, the earth far away; the 
lights around the bay seem alive. First one, 
then another goes out. They flare up, burn 
awhile, and go out. We are like the lights: 
we splutter for a time and go out as suddenly. 

We hate to think of it, when we reflect that 
we must eat, sleep, and die. Do any of us feel 
happy over it? My soul was at last awaking 
from the mental and moral debauch into which 
it had been plunged. 

I had tried some of this life out of curiosity; 
the rest had come in the train of curiosity. 
Now at last I could not think of a woman 
lighting a cigarette; the disorder of rumpled 
napkins, salad stained plates, the glasses, and 
the look of those late supper tables, without 
disgust. It was time to go. I would feel the 
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sea and sky as they meet at night once more; 
the beauty around should thrill me. 

I think what a tale that place could tell if it 
would speak! If only those walls, those 
grounds, could disclose what they have hidden 
out of sight! Who has laughed, who has 
cried out! How many, when desperate, had 
taken their own lives; how many had been 
taken from them. The secrets of such a place 
hold for me a strange fascination. The whole 
house is as calm as though there had never 
been a tragedy enacted in its grounds. The 
walls look gravely down on us, as we think 
of the records of only a few despairing lives. 
The monotony of the place is occasionally rent 
by some terrible event, often kept secret for 
good and sufficient reasons, of such extreme 
improbability that the occurrence astounds 
man. I linger over the beauties of the shore 
for a morning and an evening. The broad 
expanse of water, with distant sails, delights 
me, and farther back are the hills and moun- 
tains. The quiet beauty of the grounds, with 
the beds of flowers, the palm, the pine, and 
all the luxurious plants of a semi-tropical cli- 
mate. I cry, " What grandeur! " so magnifi- 
cent, unrivaled; chiseled by a more powerful 
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hand than man's. A boudoir for the gods! 
There is no place where two ideal souls could 
go that would seem any nearer heaven. 

The beauty is scarred in some places by the 
storms of ages. Parts of it have a sphynx- 
like grandeur, with the arm of Monaco stretch- 
ing out into the water and seeming to keep 
guard over the sea. 

There's a curious exaltation and excitement 
about it all too fascinating at times; this often 
followed by depression, reaction. We go from 
there with the memory of sunsets emblazoned 
in gold, even if we have left gold inside — ^the 
one building of all the most tempting. Some 
temperaments may not be affected by it; oth- 
ers stay in a semi-delirium of ecstasy over ev- 
erything or nothing. 

I believe the Casino is the only place in the 
world which has ever had a permanent boom. 
We can not have sunshine all the time in this 
world, but it is what we want and look for. 
We seek an earthly paradise, but few of us 
find it. We must remember that for every 
pound of joy we pay a pound of sorrow. I 
have always found more pleasure in feasting 
my eyes on the beauties of nature than in the 
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feverish side of life, and in sunlight or shadow, 
mist or mirage, this place is beautiful. 

All honor to the memory of one of the most 
beautiful places on God's earth! " The earth 
and ocean seem to sleep in one another's arms, 
and dream of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, 
rocks, and all that we read in their smiles and 
call reality," 
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WE passed a few weeks more in go- 
ing from place to place, and felt 
the charm of a life in which ev- 
ery hour has its employment. 
Providence furnished plenty of amusement 
with plenty of work. We finally turned our 
steps toward a place where we were sure of 
relief in knowing all they said if in nothing 
else. I wandered over England and Scotland, 
and saw again those old gray walls and yew- 
hedged gardens. 

As we look up at the walls we can almost 
fancy we see a large and brilliant pageant 
passing before us. The walls speak to some 
of us of many a life which, if brilliant, was 
filled with trouble. We can almost see how 
they have lived and laughed, worked and 
played, loved and wept. 

I would rather imagine some of the secrets 

of the past than to read of the sad, awful lives. 

I visited all the places of note in Scotland, 
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and lived over again my admiration of fav- 
orite authors, and if there is a place in the 
world where one can rest better than in some 
of these towns I have not found it. There is 
no hurry in their quiet, restful lives. 

I must speak a word here of two of my fa- 
vorites — in ancient and contemporary history 
— Queen Mary and Stevenson. I visited Stev- 
enson's old home at Swanston, and went over 
the nooks and comers where he wove his 
words, read}^ for use. Here is where he 
watched nature, but where he will come no 
more. His mind was stronger than his body. 
He was not one of those hardy Scotchmen of 
whom we read. He was responsive to all 
sweetness in life; had a heart aglow with ro- 
mance and enthusiasm; never saw the dust or 
unpleasantness of any kind, but took the dewy 
paths of fancy. He was keenly cognizant with 
life, a citizen of the whole world in feeling. 

I do not know how others feel when they 
tread the fields where their favorite authors 
have walked or roamed, but I can walk with 
them — see them, know how they felt while 
laying their plots for their stories or books. 
We must be very stupid if, after reading Stev- 
enson's books, we do not know some parts of 
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Scotland very well; or, for that matter, any 
other Scotch writer — ^they all know of what 
they write. They do not live in a far-away 
country and try to write of their own, never 
having seen much of it, but they study before 
writing, and confine themselves to what they 
know, which is a thing some writers do not 
do, and nothing is more absurd or amusing 
than one who tries to write of any country after 
a visit of a few days or weeks. 

Let us look off, over the city of Edinboro, 
from the steep and iron-belted rock where the 
old castle stands guard over the grim strong- 
hold which holds the monarchy's last gems, 
and from there look over one of the most 
interesting cities in the world. From here I 
have feasted my eyes on all the old castles or 
palaces where my favorite lived (" my 
queen") and suffered. The early history of 
this stronghold is shrouded in oblivion, but 
we know enough to make us shudder at the 
bloody deeds done within its stern and iron- 
bound walls. We can look back far enough 
to know what a strong castle it was when the 
water swept around its base on its way to the 
sea. 

We may well shudder even now as we read 
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of the bloody deeds done in those days, and 
thank God we live in no such era, and have 
no such things to fear. First one then an- 
other held the old castle, and as we read we 
must be thankful that there is now less blood- 
shed and more Christian charity. 

As we stand on Mon Meg's battery we look 
off to the right over the old town, over Ar- 
thur's Seat, or Zion Hill, and Carlton Hill. 
In front lies the lovely Princess Street Gar- 
dens (once the Nor Lock), and in the distance 
gleams the blue Firth. 

Queen Mary made this castle a favorite 
residence, and though poor and mean her 
apartments now look, the records show what 
magnificent and queenly tastes she had. Her 
library shows how superior her tastes and ac- 
complishments were, compared with those of 
the rude husband and nobles, into whose 
hands fate cast her after her first husband's 
death. 

Immediately below her bedroom is the rock- 
hewn vaulted dungeons where many a poor 
soul has awaited its doom. 

No one with any pity in his heart can think 
of the awful life and fate of Queen Mary with- 
out a shudder. Left fatherless at seven days 
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old, nursed amid misfortune and turmoil, edu- 
cated among a frivolous and antagonistic peo- 
ple — ^is it any wonder that she left a few stains 
on her historical name and fame? We must 
pity and bemoan her fate. We know she had 
the excuse of being one of the most beautiful 
women on the earth, and she had the tempta- 
tions that especially beset a beautiful woman. 
She lived in France the best years of her life, 
witli a people who are far beyond any other na- 
tion in the splendor of their homes and pal- 
aces — the most volatile, luxurious, and cor- 
rupt nation on earth. She went there fresh and 
guileless from her first home to assume a 
throne over the most luxurious people, with 
the prospect of ruling over the sternest, most 
exacting people on God's footstool, and hostile 
to her religion, which was dear to her as life ; a 
court as cold and rigid as that of France had 
been sunny, gay, and volatile. She must have 
felt the change from the gorgeousness of the 
Parisian palaces to that of Holyrood, which 
was neither large nor luxurious at that time. 
The music of the country must have been 
shocking to her delicate, refined taste. She 
married for her second husband that dis- 
graceful scapegoat Darnley, with his vicious, 
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weak, and debased propensities. How can a 
refined woman become accustomed to such 
sensual indulgences as we read of in history? 
Queen Mary tried, like many another, to make 
amends for her unhappy domestic relations 
by being too free with her courtiers and am- 
bassadors. 

Perhaps she had imbibed a little of the gay 
disposition of her French surroundings. Who 
could blame her? She paid the penalty of all 
her weaknesses and wrongdoing. She died 
with the words, " I have been constant to my 
religion, firm in my fidelity to Scotland, un- 
changed in my love to France, and may God 
forgive all who have thirsted for my blood." 
I have dwelt long on " my queen," the name I 
have always called her; but her life was one 
of my first books of history while in school. At 
sixteen years of age I was one of a number of 
schoolgirls who impersonated Mrs. Jarley's 
wax figures, and with my velvet dress and lace 
collar, was supposed to represent Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and many were the comments on 
how much I looked like her pictures. To cap 
the climax the Master of Ceremonies turned to 
me, with stick in hand, and said, with great 
gusto, " This is Mary, Queen of Scots, more 
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renowned for her beauty than her many vir- 
tues." Although at that age I did not know 
just what he meant — did not catch the full im- 
port of it — I think I have found out since, 
and it has often come to mind. Perhaps I 
thought I might use as a shield for my own 
shortcomings the good looks I thought I had. 
I may not have picked out for my standard 
of beauty that which an older person would 
have done, but you will remember I have 
asked little advice, have formed my own opin- 
ions, and made my own mistakes, and shall 
have to answer for them myself. 
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WE could not always stay in one 
place, so on one of those windy 
days of which Scotland has 
many, we started for London for 
another look at the only place on earth to an 
Englishman, the greatest city, and with the 
pleasantest, most indifferent people. 

We revisited Westminster Abbey, and al- 
though one feels a little strange sitting among 
so many tombstones, as though they might 
have been cleaning house and forgotten to 
move the things back, there being so little 
order in the arrangement, according to my 
way of thinking. The Abbey is a sort of 
graveyard with a roof. The music is sub- 
lime, but the tombstones, combined with the 
music, give one a creepy feeling, not to be at- 
tained in any other way. 

Thank God I am capable of feeling music, 
for my greatest happiness has come through 
that. As under the Gothic arches the sweetest 
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of female voices rose and fell in one long an- 
them, a glorious old anthem, the loveliest 
music in the world, it held me spellbound. 
In some of the strains I could hear the cry of a 
lost soul. The melody, harmony, and passion 
combined — ^what is it we hear in music? Can 
many tell? Some music is torture in the pas- 
sionate longing it brings. That weird, soft, 
wailing, overwhelming music! The power 
can not be explained, it must be felt. 

I will give one more opinion unasked — my 
opinion of some of the pictures in the galleries. 
I think some of these are wonderful for age, 
and it is wonderful to have preserved so many 
through all the wars and turmoil which that 
country has passed. I will not try to change 
any one's idea of such things. Let those who 
have worshiped still worship. I am willing all 
should be devotees, and enjoy just what they 
like best. I do not think, however, that there 
is art in all pictures which happen to be hung 
in a gallery. Of course, we can not judge of 
the drawing of some of the men, women, and 
children in the old galleries, for they may have 
had different shapes then. Rubens's fat wom- 
en, for instance — what flesh, what legs, what 
lewd expressions! We should be called very 
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wanton indeed if we tried some of those ex- 
pressions in this age. There was one thing 
about the old painters, they dared paint just 
what they felt and thought, and painted as 
plainly as some of our authors of the present 
day write. 

Of course, it seems sacrilegious to say we see 
the Madonnas beaming down insipidly at us. 
We ought not to say it, I suppose, even if we 
think it. 

It may show poor taste to talk of pictures 
in this way, but I can see Adams and Eves a 
little plainer than some, and, even if it is poor 
taste to make fun of anything which is hung 
where most all worship it — it is not the first 
detour in this book. We see in some of the 
most sacred pictures women who look worse 
than the worst ballet dancer. We see all pas- 
sions portrayed, and in no instance has the 
artist failed to paint just what he thought. 
His idea of many things must have been very 
vivid. It is strange that the same artist can 
paint what is his conception of sacred things 
and with the same brush paint all that is vile. 
Some pictures have all emotions on one can- 
vas, and no matter how heavenly the artist 
tried to make some things look, the work 
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shows very plainly that it was done on earth. 
Why have pictures so vulgar been allowed to 
hang for years? No one can look at them 
without a blush. Leda and the Swan, for 
instance, in seven or more different attitudes. 
Piping and amours of goat-footed Pans; flay- 
ing of St. Bartholomews — all such fabulous, 
unimportant, impossible, ugly things, are un- 
worthy their space. Shall we look at such 
corrupt things? Can we not criticise nasti- 
ness whenever and wherever we see it? Some 
of the European galleries are made up of 
rapes of different persons, as Lucretia, Europa, 
Helena, the Sabines, etc., and Romulus 
suckled by the wolf. Miles of insipid Madon- 
nas, correggiosity of Correggio, Magdalenes 
by the dozens. No artist but painted one or 
more of these subjects, with Adams and Eves 
by the score. 

We tired of so much nudity after a while, 
and tried one of the beaches of England as 
nature's cure for the nightmare which the 
painted things had given us. 
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WE found nature as sweet as ever, 
and, as of old, her beauties lav- 
ished as freely on the just as on 
the unjust. Those who become 
most intimate with her know her best. There 
are many who know little of her. She keeps 
her sweetest mysteries for those who study 
her truly and lovingly. 

We enjoyed hugely our stay at the water- 
ing-place, with the long looks at the dear old 
ocean and sky, which seemed to meet in front 
of us. The beautiful sand, so white and clean; 
the sea a sheet of silver tinged with pink, 
shimmering and glimmering in the sun; the 
clustered clouds, flecked with rose color and 
dull gold. As I hear the low murmur of the 
waves breaking and curling along the beach, I 
rest as I rest in no other way. The wander- 
ing breezes, fresh and fragrant, carry me back 
to my childhood. The atmosphere which per- 
vades all clears away any cobwebs that may 
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be left in the brain. I walk or sit for hours 
with my eyes upon the water, the ocean in my 
ears, vague and sweet as the murmur of a 
shell. 

There's a fragrance in such an atmosphere 
at dawn, at noonday, and at night, not to be 
found anywhere else. 

Far out at sea the same screeching seagulls 
float and drift on the water, or sail up into the 
air to flap lazily for a moment, then settle back 
among the waves. Other birds fly over the 
water, rest a while, then away toward the hori- 
zon. 

We sleep, laugh, rest, and dream; have 
long walks on the beach in the moonlight, or 
sit in one of the covered chairs in the sunlight 
to watch the funny little bathing houses, 
crawling along. Can we think of an)rthing 
but the comical side of it all, as we look at 
them? Do we think of the convenience, or of 
an3rthing but what they remind us of? 

We like it here. 

" Here where the world is quiet. 
Here where all trouble seems 
Dead winds, and spent waves riot 
In doubtful dream of dreams." 
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Why had we not tried this before, instead of 
the feverish life which could not last? I be- 
gan to feel like resting in my own home, and 
made up my mind that rest should enter the 
door with me this time, and none of the family 
of discontent, worry, or unhappiness. 

Perhaps I might find there now the thing 
I had been looking for so long. I hoped I 
should not find one of those dull, empty days 
— ghastly days. No; let us have sunshine in 
the home, even though it rain outside. I 
like a rainy day. I like to see the trees drip- 
ping, dripping, outside; water trickling down 
the roofs of the houses; water which runs in 
the road and rushes down the gutters — it 
has a clean look. Nature needs to be washed 
often. 

Yes, we would go home. There might be 
poetry and romance in the world as plentiful 
as ever, and I hoped the vacuum in myself 
would not be so large that I could not see it. 

People die of starvation in this big, rich 
world just because of this same vacuum which 
sees nothing right. We would go where the 
reeds and the rushes were as green as they 
were here, where tall grasses waved in the 
fields, where bushes of roses hung over the 
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sides of the country roads, where honeysuckle 
wound itself around the trees, and pale blue 
forget-me-nots float in the shallows. The 
song of the lark was just as sweet, the rivers 
were as smooth, the beautiful peace and still- 
ness of the green field, the golden and white 
daisies. Had any country more of this than 
my own? I must see if the wonderful spring 
mornings would make me as happy as of old, 
just with the joy of living. 

I can see in my dreams my old first home, 
the white, gray mist rises over the river where 
I used to sit, and forms little clouds about the 
trees and hedges, and about the cows in the 
field where they stand switching the flies, and 
as plainly to be seen as of old. When the sun 
sinks the horizon is a glow of red, and the 
gray clouds here and there reflect the 
gold and purple of the sky. The birds cease 
their songs — my dream is the sweetest by the 
meadows of memory, and the sand where sor- 
row has trodden. 

" There is truth, the poet sings. 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things." 
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I CAN say no more than that the ex- 
perience through which I have passed 
has made me bow my head in resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. There is an old 
saying "that every man finds his level." I 
have thought once or twice during the last 
five months that perhaps I had found mine. 
There is such a thing as polishing all the in- 
dividuality out of a person, but I think I 
have mine left. I can still laugh as long and 
as loud as ever. 

If I have spent too much time in cultivating 
the worst things, there is no one to blame but 
myself. I have not had a manner nor a 
voice as soft as a feather bed, and know I 
have smiled audibly many a time when a 
long drawn expression would have done much 
better. When I see the expression on some 
faces (women) of being " superior to others," 
then I smile to think they little know they are 
very much like all the rest of mankind or wo- 
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mankind, only a little more disagreeable, per- 
haps. I have made up my mind at last that it 
is a little late for me to lay all my wrong 
lapses to want of proper discipline in child- 
hood. I am old enough to get over this vari- 
ableness. Of course, temperament must 
answer for some of them, but no matter if it is 
easier to do wrong, I must not think of do- 
ing so any longer, unless I am willing to as- 
sume the blame. I have been too emotional, 
too intense. I can still be sincere and earnest 
without reflecting too many phases of feeling 
as I am brought in contact with them. My 
nature has been darkened by shadows, but the 
sun is beginning to shine through. My love 
of the beautiful has led me into many a tight 
place — ^has carried me to excess. It has been 
a passion with me, and although it might lead 
to no harm in the proper person, it had come 
near ruining me. I have never heard it said 
of me, " She is so good! If we could only 
flavor her character with a little wickedness 1 " 
I have heard everything but that. 

We are soon on our way home, and casting 
our bread upon the waters, after the manner 
of most people. 
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THE same glowing sunshine comes 
into my favorite window. I turn to 
my friend and say, " You are the 
only one who has known all my 
trouble; let us share the happiness I hope to 
find here. The great heat of my first trouble 
seemed to blister my soul, but it has healed. 
Here I will work, and blest is the man or wo- 
man with health and energy enough to desire 
labor. If all who have the strength to be- 
come mental, spiritual, or physical workers 
valued the ability for work as much as it is 
valued by those who have lost it, what a vast 
amount of industry would suddenly be put 
forth. Contracted souls or brains would burst 
their limitations, and we should have less pal- 
lor of complexions and thoughts. 

I must not forget to mention my old friend 
who met me at the entrance of my home. 
He rose with a puzzled sniff, shook his head, 
peered at me with his old eyes full of wonder, 
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then of wistful love, gave one long, re-echoed 
howl of satisfaction, and never left my side 
again. I will from now on lay nothing more 
to my ancestors, either forefathers or four 
mothers, even if I had that many, but try to 
do as I would be done by. I know it would 
have been better for me if apathy had been one 
of my faults. I have always been rather om- 
nivorous in my reading, and not much has 
escaped me. I have had two good eyes, and 
am glad I have had no more, for as it is I 
have seen more than I needed to be comfort- 
able. I have not studied human nature with- 
out profit to myself. 

I have seen some things with a little too 
much distinctness. My tongue has been a 
little too ready at times for some to under- 
stand my speech just as I meant it. Even if 
out of crabbedness and spitefulness some- 
times come the choicest flavors, it is not well 
to have everything too spicy and highly flav- 
ored. We are better off with a few things 
mild and delicious, with the rest which mild- 
ness brings. 

I think what some lack in size they make 
up in intensity. Those who are not over- 
grown are apt to be more hardy and firm- 
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fleshed. Let us not hitch our Pegasus to a 
star, or have a chronic anxiety about the 
weather. Let us try and make sunshine in 
our hearts, in ourselves. Let us not be crea- 
tures of moods, of caprices, of cross-purposes, 
gloomy and downcast one minute and joyous 
the next. Circumstances cause many tears, 
but laughter ought to be very near the tears 
naturally. We can not all be measured by the 
same rule. A few must be read by subtle 
signs and constant studying. We have our 
ups and downs; why expect anything else; 
but it is in ourselves generally not to let it 
pour just because it begins to rain. If there 
could be a happy medium in this world! but 
with the most of us there is a preponderance 
one way or the other. We are not all evened 
up, as we might say. 
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PERHAPS some one of those who read 
may have wondered where my child 
has been all this time. We will say 
little of her, only that she has not 
been " neglected," and is the sweetest solace 
after we begin our life at home. 

What should we do without that word?- It 
means so little to some, so much to others. 
She is about seven years old, and looks very 
much like the portrait of her mother which 
always hangs in the one place in the house. 
She is a solemn, dreamy eyed child, at times 
pallid and cold as a statue, then slipping off 
this chrysalis, the color comes, and she is so 
different, as different as night from morning. 
Her hair is golden, her skin like the freshest 
rose leaf. She is as near like what her mother 
was when a child as two beings can be, except 
her eyes, which are dark like her father's, the 
expression haughty and imperious. Any one 
can see the resemblance between the portrait 
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and child, but the once happy mouth in the 
portrait, the really beautiful features of the 
face, has hardened with sorrow, until there is 
little resemblance to the woman who has en- 
dured so much. Perhaps time may soften 
some of the lines of care, and a healing hand 
smooth and take from her eyes the unhappy 
look. 

I look around the rooms, the tone of which 
is rich and warm, with my old friend, the 
wood fire, throwing a glow over all. The 
table is covered with a litter of the latest peri- 
odicals, both American and English. Over 
the mantle in the library is the picture of which 
I have spoken, of a very young woman, 
painted with more spirit than skill, neverthe- 
less a good likeness as she was at the time 
it was taken. It shows a vigorous individ- 
uality, a face which laughs, pleads, and tempts 
you, and at the same time denies while you 
look — ^the face of a girl less than twenty; the 
features fine, if not noble; the hair reddish 
gold, the eyes gray-blue, the skin of dazzling 
whiteness. This portrait has presided over 
the room with dignity, in the loneliness of 
many a week, month, and year. 

I find my child independent and womanly, 
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inclined to take the lead and care for her 
mother, instead of waiting for her mother to 
care for her. I often find her entertaining my 
callers, sometimes without even summoning 
any one else. I find my would-be friends at 
times like to find the child alone, with the hope 
of learning just who my friends were, espe- 
cially of the opposite sex. At one time a lady 
was shown in and said, when she saw the child 
was alone, " Is your mamma out? " 

Mamma will be in soon," the child replied. 
She said she would be in in time for after- 
noon tea, for she was going to bring some one 
with her.'* 

" Oh, a gentleman, I presume. Do you 
think I shall be in the way? " 

" You can sit down," said the child, with 
dignity. " I do not think mamma will mind." 
" Oh, you dear little thing," said the visi- 
tor, who had not waited for permission to sit, 
but had sunk into the easiest chair by the fire, 
and now said, " I think your mamma must 
have lots of company? " 

Oh, yes." 

Tell me about them dear. Who are they, 
men or women?" 

Oh, both," said the child. 
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I do not know where the questioning would 
have stopped if I had not come upon the scene. 

Another of my friends wanted to find out 
how much the child knew of her father, and 
said to her one day, " How much you look 
like your mother, only that your eyes are 
dark. I suppose like your father's?" 

" Yes; my eyes are like papa's." 

" Do you see your father often? " 

" I do not see him at all," said the child, 
with some dignity. 

" Why, how is that? Little girls ought to 
know their own fathers." 

" But I do not, if my mother thought best, 
I should." 

We have all seen women of this style, and 
how vile the type of character is. No person 
ought to play sneak, but how many do. 

We had never told the child just how the 
old trouble ended; did not think it necessary 
— there was plenty of time to hear unpleas- 
ant things when she was older. Let children 
be happy as long as possible. I found my 
child apt enough to be my timekeeper, my 
consciencekeeper, and my comforter. We 
saw a great deal of each other for a few years. 
She grew to womanhood a most beautiful 
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woman. My being away so long had in a 
measure been a benefit to her; it had taught 
her to rely upon herself, think for herself, and 
she was much better off in the end than if she 
had been made more of a baby. As I watched 
her my faults of the past looked silly and 
foolish; time thrown away — ^wasted. If my 
trouble had come through ignorance or erro- 
neous thinking, impulsiveness, or youthful 
conceit, I was ashamed of it, as I looked at the 
bright, pure-thinking child, and if there had 
been little sin there had been heavy faults. I am 
through attempting to justify myself; we will 
say no more about it. I wanted to call all 
mistakes; I would look at it in the light that 
I had in the beginning a deal of youthful en- 
ergy to spend, and had spent it in a capricious 
way. A little more dignity would have been 
much better. I had always been impatient of 
anything which hindered, hampered, or co- 
erced me. My freedom of speech, manner, 
and expression had resulted in a most dismal 
failure. My first step toward freedom — ^my 
marriage at seventeen — instead of resulting in 
absolute freedom, had been a yoke that was 
hard to bear. I had exchanged an anxious 
father and domineering grandmother for a self- 
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ish, overbearing master in my husband. The 
present was full of enjoyment and promise. It 
is not well to be always analyzing one's char- 
acter. Seeds will not grow if dug up too often 
to see whether they have sprouted. We will 
only take account of stock once a year; after 
this I hope some of my faults will have been 
exorcised. I will try to believe that a quiet life 
is better for me. I once thought that a ra- 
tional, guarded existence left the fancy barren, 
the intellect uninspired. Let us be honest, let 
us be natural. If we love or admire a friend 
why not tell them so? It will do us no harm 
and may do them good. 
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THE morning is bright and sunny. 
Looking out I see October has 
been tinting the foliage here and 
there with a touch of color — ^now 
scarlet and gold on a maple or crimson, on 
the sumach and woodbine. As we ride the 
country over in the crisp autumn air the lines 
of the hills come out sharp and clear. I have 
tried all the old roads for miles around which 
cross the valley or climb the hill, ever finding 
new beauties to rejoice over. We have made 
one more visit to the old home, where an uncle 
of mine is keeping the place near the old tone. 
He has made a few modern improvements, 
enough for comfort and to make his old age 
as easy as possible. The trees are painted in 
the loveliest colors, as we drive up to the 
front door. As we drove along through 
the country I thought of the days gone, never 
to return, the friends dead or passed from my 
life; the new friendships that had come into 
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being ; of the purer, loftier thoughts that have 
sprung into existence. They touch with a 
kindly hand all the old thoughts which have 
come so near wrecking me and mine. I look 
upon each day with loving eyes. Surely I may 
look for peace now, after the woeful waste 
of the last years, which has come through mis- 
taken ideas which have brought sins of omis- 
sion and commission. 

How natural it all looks, and how pleasant 
to have uncle waiting for us! He is a man of 
seventy, tall and erect, with hair white as 
snow. His brown eyes are serene and pleas- 
ant, a simple, kind-hearted old man. 

" It is a perfect day," he said, " and such a 
day makes us wish to live for ever." 

He took us over the old place; showed us 
the improvements, then we sat down in front 
of the wood fire and talked of the past. I 
could still see the same color in that old gar- 
den as I looked out of the long window, then 
past the garden to the background of the 
crimson and russet woods in the distance. 
How I longed to roam over the old haunts, the 
hills and rocks! I could not keep the tears 
back, to think what a waste some of the years 
had been since I went from there; what a shel- 
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tered life such a home can give one. As we 
went in to lunch the same round table with its 
dish of flowers in the center gave me a feeling 
of solemn serenity, a wordless joy. I found 
I had good enough left in me after all the fire 
to appreciate the simple, homely pleasure of 
such a life. It made me feel happy to think 
that this uncle had always loved me and my 
harum-scarum ways, and would go on believ- 
ing in me whether I was good or bad. I 
would merit his love and confidence. I knew 
now in order not to make one mistake after 
another, one must move cautiously. Some of 
my ideas of goodness which had been so 
shadowy heretofore to-day took shape in a 
more definite form. Of course, if I could 
have had a happy medium from the beginning 
it would have been much better, but excite- 
ment had many times made a fool of me; im- 
petuosity had ruined so much time, so many 
things. I was still young enough; if I im- 
proved the time there was quite enough left 
to do something. I was glad to look once 
more from the windows opening into the gar- 
den where the noontide warmth and radiance 
were shimmering and melting into afternoon. 
We would go and have one more look at the 
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old woods brightly illuminated with their own 
color, whose depths the sun seldom reached. 
The trees still held their leaves, and although 
the oaks were yet green, the maples, chestnuts 
and dogwood were all aglow with color, com- 
pared with which the sunshine was almost 
pale. Was the color simply the glory and 
richness of the vanished summer? The ground 
was covered with burrs and leaves of bright 
gold, red, and brown, which made the love- 
liest carpet for us to tread. 

My friend and uncle finally sat down on the 
trunk of an old tree, and I could hear them 
talking of me, as I walked about, picking up 
leaves and nuts. I heard my friend say, " She 
has her faults, but no vices — ^not one. She is 
full of fun, and some might think her friv- 
olous, but no one could who knows her well. 
She does not lack depth of character and rich- 
ness of soul." 

So they ran on in this dreamy way, and as 
I heard them I was glad my two best friends 
believed in me. I would let it go that way. 
I still cared for their approval. My friend 
said: "When I first knew her she seemed a 
dangerous force. I know her better now, 
and love her and believe in her, and would do 
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anything for her. I hope she may always be 
satisfied to have me with her. I do not often 
flatter her, but think her a very dangerous 
woman when she is at her best — ^the most 
fascinating woman I ever saw. I have never 
seen one man or woman who could withstand 
her charms when she was interested enough 
to put forth her best efforts. The years which 
I have spent with her are the only absolutely 
happy ones I have ever spent. My life was 
very desolate before I knew her; I love her 
changing way." . 

I felt glad they had faith in me; it would 
help me to have more. I had not taken life 
very seriously heretofore, but from now on 
I would face the realities and do my best. I 
had been dropping the would-be friends 
who never came near me without seem- 
ing to wish to probe me through and 
through to find any weak points, if I 
had any, and go and tell some one 
else who knew them not, possibly; one of 
those women with a face for every one, a soft, 
purring voice; one who can utter such dam- 
aging gossip or scandal about some one who 
is supposed to be their intimate friend; one 
whose inner life they have every opportunity 
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to probe. Such a one in a tone of voice and 
with a manner calculated to carry conviction 
with it, will say the most dreadful, damaging 
things about one. We all know the genus. 
I will not have any one about me who makes 
me unhappy. I have in most instances had 
men for my best friends, and have learned to 
know them just as well as they think they 
know me. I think I have heard somewhere 
" there is no fool like an old fool." That is a 
mistake. The man who thinks he knows wo- 
man is a greater one, for there are no two wo- 
men exactly alike, and few are to be relied 
upon at all times, none worth quarreling over. 
There may be all-round women, But none per- 
fect in every way. 
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There is a peace that cometh after sorrow, 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled, 
A peace that looketh not upon to-morrow. 
But calmly on a tempest that is stilled. 

"A peace which lives not now in joy's ex- 
cesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure, 
But in the unerring strength the heart pos- 
sesses. 
Of conflicts won while learning to endure." 

I HAVE little more to say and but one 
more confession to make. You may 
remember my mentioning one summer 
spent at the seaside, and of meeting 
there a lover of my girlhood days. He was 
one of my most constant companions in my 
last European trip, and came home on the 
same steamer. He did not keep the promise 
he made me that summer; he tried his best, 
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but the first dinner we took together quite 
made him forget all his protestations. He 
said my face had haunted him, and at the first 
sound of my voice all the old feeling had 
come back. It was then he told himself it was 
no caprice of fancy which made a glimpse of 
me leave such a sense of me in his memory. 
Certainly if merely looking at me for one 
evening could move him like this he ought to 
try and see if he could not win me, in spite of 
an old promise, for he considered a bad prom- 
ise better broken than kept. There could be 
no question of his love for me if it had lasted 
all these years. There had been a check laid 
upon his first spontaneous fancy for me, a de- 
cided check on the second. He might have 
thought three times and out, I can't say. 

I began to feel as if life had a new and il- 
luminated calendar. Was it possible for me 
to be happy in the love of a good, honest, 
steadfast man? I had pleased him without 
making the least effort, it had not been of 
my own seeking. I felt as though he eclipsed 
every other man for me, at last, and if I felt 
as though I could be happy in this way, 
why should I put it from me? 

Why is it that poets have said so many 
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fine things about our first love, so few about 
our later? Was I to find happiness in my first, 
after all? There must be something in it, if 
we were so pleased with each other after all 
this time. I had seen many men and learned 
many lessons. If I could have been able to 
judge while young, how much suffering I 
might have been spared. 

It is so sickening to think of the havoc, ig- 
norance and folly may make in a woman's 
life. 

I began in the wrong way, then turned to an 
unscrupulous, daring woman. I wanted to 
try everything before I could be satisfied, like 
many another. 

No one in those old days ever answered me 
in a sensible manner when I asked advice, 
but had always been ready with a push, if I 
seemed to hesitate. 

Is there any truer saying than " He who 
hesitates is lost "? Does it ever mean any- 
thing but a woman? 

No one ever answered me in a way to make 
me see the folly of what I was doing. I really 
came to think I must be more clever than most 
young people, poor fool that I was. Would 
it now be better to have some one to care for 
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me, do for me? It would not be what I was 
used to, but I could soon get used to it, per- 
haps. 

For a few months my daily effort had been 
to put aside the impulses of youth, my longing 
for love, caresses, sympathy, and try to forget 
everything but my work. Now it was all 
changed, and the sincerity, the deep feeling 
and pity I saw in my lover's eyes were very 
sweet to me. I had seen the deep flush when I 
offered to tell him my trouble. He told me 
never to mention it to him again. He knew 
all he wished to know, enough to want to 
make the rest of my life as happy as a man 
could who had not one selfish thought in his 
mind. He loved me — ^had always loved me — 
that was enough. All he asked was for me to 
marry him, whether I loved him or not. 

We have been married for years. I have 
cultivated again the ideals which were shiv- 
ered by my first marriage, and can look at 
love and marriage after all these years and all 
the sorrow and trouble with the same feeling 
I had in the beginning. 

Reverence, awe, tenderness and gratitude 
too deep for words fill my heart. As I walk 
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beside my husband down life's pathway I feel 
the warm contact of his hand to be a living 
blessing. I have had years of peace and hap- 
piness. Have been bom again into a new life, 
and baptized into the holy chrism of my hus- 
band's love. I am happier than I ever dared 
dream. The world's strange, hard way has 
joined our lives forever, and there is no mark 
of bondage left. 

AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 



